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OnE who attempts to foretell what our 
schools will be a half-century hence is very 
likely merely to give expression to one’s 
own ideals. Really accurate prediction in 
any field that touches human affairs is 
quite out of the question. Relative to the 
lack of certainty in the mental and social 
sciences, James Truslow Adams recently 
remarked that the astronomer can predict 
with absolute certainty where every star 
in the heavens will be at eleven o’clock 
to-night—but he can not make the same 
prediction with any degree of certainty 
regarding his own daughter. In spite of 
the progress that has been made in the 
study of psychology during the past gen- 
eration, the human mind seems to be about 
as much of a mystery as ever. 

And so, looking fifty years into the fu- 
ture, I should hesitate to prophesy that 
the riddle will by that time have been 
solved. The teachers of that distant day 
will doubtless know much more than we 
now know about the way in which the 
processes of learning and thinking go on; 
but I have a suspicion that their superi- 
ority over us will lie not so much in addi- 
tional knowledge of psychology as in the 
recognition that many of the alleged facts 


1 Address before the National Council of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio, June 28, 1930. 


and assumed laws which we have been 
taking for granted are really not so. At 
any rate it seems fairly certain that a 
sizable area of educational theory that 
has been based upon the prevailing mecha- 
nistic psychology will have to be scrapped. 

In spite of this uncertainty, not to say 
confusion, in the field of psychology, there 
is some evidence that we are now approach- 
ing one of the important turning-points of 
social evolution. These turning-points in 
the past have been closely correlated with 
the discovery or invention of new or im- 
proved methods of communication. The 
invention of writing has been character- 
ized, quite without exaggeration, as the 
greatest event in human history. What 
we call modern civilization began with the 
development of the printing press in west- 
ern Europe. The development of contem- 
porary civilization has been closely bound 
up with the approach to universal literacy 
that has been made possible by the uni- 
versal school. 

From parallels so close and so consistent 
as these, one might justly infer that the 
relationship between improved methods of 
communication and marked turning-points 
in human progress is not entirely acci- 
dental, and that a fundamental law may 
here be revealed. If this be true, we 
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should expect a great many things to 
happen within the next few decades, for 
methods of communication are yet to be de- 
veloped that may mean as much to human- 
kind as the invention of writing and the 
development of the printing press meant 
in the past. Reference is here made to the 
movie and the talkie, to the radio, and par- 
ticularly to the possibility of combining the 
radio and television. 

Whether these factors will have a really 
profound influence upon education remains 
to be seen. The educational possibilities in 
the moving picture, while not unimpres- 
sive, have been by no means so numerous 
or so significant as one might have ex- 
pected in view of the popularity of the 
movies in the recreational field. The de- 
velopment of the talkies, however, will 
very greatly increase the educational use- 
fulness of the movies. Within a few 
years—perhaps in even a shorter time— 
we may expect a wide range of talking 
films for school use. To the types of 
teaching that are essentially expository 
and demonstrational in character, the talk- 
ing film would seem to be especially well 
adapted. The very best teachers in this 
way may reach millions of pupils and stu- 
dents. 

Of even richer promise to education is 
the combination of radio and television. 
The radio alone has already proved to be a 
useful supplement to the regular school 
work, but like the silent movie its educa- 
tional possibilities are limited. With the 
addition of television, however, a much 
wider field of service will be opened. 

It is possible that developments in these 
fields will work some profound changes in 
education. One may imagine how schools 
could conceivably be conducted in the fu- 
ture. At nine o’clock, let us say, the 
teacher tunes in on opening exercises. On 
the silver screen across the front wall of 
the classroom appears the moving picture 
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of some one who has specialized in organ- 
izing opening exercises for sixth-grade 
classes. Now he speaks, giving directions 
as to what the pupils are to do. On occa- 
sion there will be songs in which the pupils 
will join. At other times it is quite likely 
that the broadcasting teacher will himself 
have charge of a class, and that what the 
pupils of this class say and do will be 
projected upon the screen in thousands of 
classrooms. There are untold possibilities 
for the training of teachers in the educa- 
tional talkie and in the television-radio. 

As has been suggested, the great advan- 
tage that will come to the schools through 
these new inventions lies in the fact that 
the very ablest teachers will be enabled to 
carry their work to millions of pupils. 
Unless we are mistaken, some really great 
teachers will come into a kingdom that 
has long been denied them. They will be 
known more widely than individual teach- 
ers have ever been known before—and it 
is fairly predictable that they will be paid 
as teachers have never been paid. 

But what will happen to those who do 
not qualify as broadcasting teachers? 
Shall we have in education a repetition 
of what happened in the theatrical pro- 
fession when development of the movie- 
tone threw thousands of actors and ac- 
tresses out of work? This will probably 
not be the case, for children will need 
some one to look after them even if a good 
part of the teaching is done from a cen- 
tral station, and it seems incontestable 
that the basic processes of education will 
always demand the intimate face-to-face 
contact of teacher and learner and the 
sympathetic knowledge of the learner’s 
needs which can be possible only under 
the condition of direct personal contact. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the 
details of this development. In the first 
place, how will the various ventures be 
financed? The educational talkies present 
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no very serious problem here, for talking 
films can be produced and marketed on a 
commercial basis just as silent films are 
now produced and marketed. The radio 
and the television-radio, however, intro- 
duce a more complicated problem. There 
are, of course, several possibilities. Mu- 
nicipalities, states or the federal govern- 
ment itself may provide the necessary 
funds; some of the foundations may de- 
cide that this is a good use to make of 
their endowments; or private initiative 
may provide the broadcasts as practically 
all radio broadeasts are provided to-day, 
namely, as vehicles for conveying adver- 
tising to the public. 

The few efforts that have been made to 
develop educational radio up to the pres- 
ent time have been financed almost exclu- 
sively by private enterprise. The Dam- 
rosch broadeasts, which revealed some of 
the possibilities of educational radio, were 
promoted by the Radio Corporation of 
America; the programs of the American 
School of the Air during the past year 
have been financed jointly by the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; a Chicago news- 
paper has furnished local broadcasts for 
the Chicago schools; a radio manufactur- 
ing company has financed the Ohio School 
of the Air. 

There is an advantage in this method 
of developing educational radio in that it 
permits competition to operate and com- 
petition is a powerful force in promoting 
progress. Competitive commercial enter- 
prise in the publication of school text- 
books has been in part responsible for the 
fact that the United States has the best 
text-books in the world. In the same 
way, commercial competition in providing 
school radio programs may conceivably 
be the best method of refining the tech- 
nique of educational broadcasting and of 
otherwise developing the educational pos- 
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sibilities inherent in the radio and in tele- 
vision. It is hardly likely, however, that 
the development can be carried very far 
in this way. Effective educational pro- 
grams are very expensive and a commer- 
cial enterprise that wishes to keep its 
product before the public can reach a 
much larger audience and an audience 
with greater purchasing power by address- 
ing its programs to the general public 
rather than to the schools. The educa- 
tional radio broadcasts that have been 
financed by commercial enterprise have 
been chiefly in the nature of experiments 
to explore the possibilities, and it is 
clear enough that as advertising ventures 
the same instrument would bring larger 
returns elsewhere. The Grigsby-Grunow 
Company, which has financed the Amer- 
ican School of the Air, has offered with- 
out price to turn over its privileges and 
its good-will to the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, to the National Education Asso- 
ciation or to any other non-commercial 
agency that will finance its programs. 
This offer has been made repeatedly but 
so far with no takers. It seems then that 
educational radio for the present at least 
must look to commercial enterprise to make 
school programs financially possible, but 
how far commercial enterprise may be 
willing to carry the venture is another 
question. 

It has been maintained by a few school- 
men that radio programs which carry ad- 
vertising announcements should not be ad- 
mitted to the schools. The federal law 
provides that all radio programs must in- 
clude an announcement of the party or 
parties responsible for its financing ; hence 
there is no escape from this feature as long 
as commercial enterprise foots the bills. 
I have often wondered what the schoolmen 
who protest against educational radio pro- 
grams on this ground do with newspapers 
and magazines in the schools. Of course, 
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the reading matter in newspapers and 
magazines is made possible by the paid 
advertisements. It is possible, perhaps, 
to cut out the advertisements before plac- 
ing the newspapers and magazines in the 
school libraries or the classrooms, and sim- 
ilarly it would be possible to tune out the 
radio just before the advertising feature 
is announced, but in both cases the strict 
ethics of such a procedure might be seri- 
ously questioned. 

I am personally convinced that the seri- 
ous danger in educational radio financed 
by commercial enterprises does not lie in 
the advertising which the programs carry. 
This advertising is open and above board, 
and has been so much a part of the 
development of radio that it is taken 
for granted. The really serious danger 
lies not in the open advertising, but in 
the possibilities of hidden propaganda. 
Schools and colleges are still fairly sensi- 
tive because so many of them were caught 
in the net of the power trust; but the 
evil lies not in the fact that the activities 
of the power trust were directed and 
financed by commercial enterprise, but 
rather in the fact that materials and pro- 
grams intended to mould public opinion 
in a certain direction masqueraded in the 
apparent innocence of the garb of educa- 
tion. It was not only propaganda, but 
hidden propaganda. 

What the schools have a right to insist 
upon in educational broadcasts is a most 
eareful scrutiny of all continuities by com- 
mittees that are responsible to the pro- 
fession. These committees should be in a 
position to guarantee the accuracy and 
authenticity of all materials sent out over 
the air and especially should they be in 
a position to safeguard the schools against 
propaganda of any sort. If this precau- 


tion is taken—and no reputable broadcast- 
ing system will undertake to send out pro- 
grams without such a precaution—I can 
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see no fundamental danger in encouraging 
such experimentation as private enterprise 
may be willing to finance, at least pending 
the assumption of the financial burden by 
the federal government, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the endowed founda- 
tions or other non-commercial agencies. 

There are other possibilities in the im- 
mediate future of American education that 
tempt one into the fields of prophecy and 
prediction. Beyond reasonable doubt, a 
most important phase of our professional 
service in the future will be concerned 
with adult education. Here too, the pos- 
sibilities of the radio are well worth con- 
sidering. I have been surprised and not a 
little gratified by the letters written by 
adults that have come to the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company relative to the edu- 
cational programs provided for the schools. 
Here is one that is fairly typical: 

I am not a child or a teacher, but a new pupil 
of eighty-nine years of age with eyesight almost 
gone. 

By accident I tuned in my radio and heard you. 

I had said to a friend but an hour previous that 
I was so tired of cooking schools, beauty parlors, 
and so much playing and singing, good, bad and 
indifferent, that I didn’t see why something good 
and interesting could not come in on the radio, so 
I welcome your School of the Air. 

With the development of television, the 
possibilities of educational programs for 
adults will, of course, be greatly increased. 
I can see no reason why extension courses 
of various sorts, both cultural and tech- 
nical, can not be provided of such quality 
and in such quantity that, in a quite real 
sense, a very large proportion of the adult 
population will be able to continue their 
education far beyond their school days, at 
a minimum of expense to themselves, and 
in almost any field that they may choose. 

One can not look into the future of 
American education without expressing the 
hope, at least, that its quality may show 
constant improvement as its quantity ex- 
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pands both outward and upward. The 
American people are supporting their 
schools and colleges with a generosity un- 
precedented in history and unparalleled 
elsewhere in the civilized world. Hitherto 
it has been particularly upon the side of 
physical plant and equipment that this 
generosity has been most clearly in evi- 
dence. Beautiful buildings, well-furnished 
libraries, laboratories, machine-shops, gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools and athletic fields 
are taken for granted to-day, not only in 
the larger cities, but in the smaller com- 
munities and even in some cases in the 
consolidated schools of the open country. 

In itself, this generosity in providing for 
the material side of education is not at all 
to be deplored. Even though it may seem 
to bring the material side into undue 
prominence, it is none the less a splendid 
expression of our American faith in edu- 
eation—and if anything in our national 
life is idealistic, it is this faith. On the 
other hand, it is undeniably easy to mis- 
take the shell for the kernel and to con- 
clude that because we have beautiful and 
well-equipped school buildings we have 
good schools. 

The primary factor in making a good 
school is, of course, not the amount of 
money that goes into the construction of 
the building nor the provision that is made 
for its material equipment. The primary 
factor in the making of a good school is 
the teacher and his equipment of knowl- 
edge and skill and ideal, his insight into 
the needs and capacities of those who come 
to him for instruction, his ability to stimu- 
late them to wholesome activity and to 
guide them aright. 

We should not be blind to the fact that, 
in respect of this basic requirement of a 
good school, American education still suf- 
fers in comparison with other countries. 
We can, of course, make the excuse that our 
schools have grown so rapidly, especially 
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on the upper levels, that it has been im- 
possible to provide thoroughly competent 
teachers in the vast numbers needed. The 
excuse, in many ways, is a valid one; other 
countries have been able to develop on the 
whole a more effective teaching personnel 
in part because they have not tried to do 
the educational job on the huge scale that 
we are attempting. It is obvious, however, 
that this does not justify us in taking a 
complacent attitude toward the situation. 
We can not justify the upward expansion 
of mass education merely by pointing to 
the increased enrolments of our high 
schools and colleges. This great movement 
ean be justified only by tangible and un- 
equivocal improvements in the life of the 
people and in the social order. In order 
to effect such improvements, it is not the 
shell of education that is important, but the 
heart, and the heart of the educative 
process is the direct and personal contact 
of the teacher’s mind with the mind of the 
learner. It is this basic fact that makes it 
altogether likely that the developments in 
the means of communication which we have 
been discussing will affect education power- 
fully, but not, after all, fundamentally. 

One may perhaps venture a few sugges- 
tions as to what should happen in our coun- 
try if our heavy investment in education is 
to be adjudged a success. 

1. Quite obviously now that we are send- 
ing more of our young people to high school 
and college than all other countries com- 
bined, we should soon come to surpass all 
other countries in our contributions to 
human progress. Within the coming gen- 
eration, we should expect a greatly in- 
creased and a greatly improved output in 
the fields of science, art and literature. We 
should expect an increasing proportion of 
Americans to merit and receive such recog- 
nitions, for example, as are reflected in the 
Nobel-prize awards. Between 1901 and 
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1928, of the 119 Nobel prizes awarded in 
the fields of chemistry, physies, literature 
and medicine, five went to Americans as 
against thirty-one to Germans, seventeen 
to French scholars and writers and sixteen 
to Englishmen and Seotchmen. Such dis- 
crepancies we may well hope will be re- 
duced within the coming generation. We 
should expect, too, such cultural advances 
as may be measured in a rough way, at 
least, by an increase in the publication of 
books per capita of the population. Here 
there has been marked progress within the 
past ten years, particularly in respect of 
the more solid publications, but we are still 
far behind England and France on this 
count, and still farther behind Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

2. We should expect a continuance and 
(may we suggest?) a humanizing of our 
present world leadership in finance, com- 
mercial enterprise and industrial organi- 
zation. 

3. We should expect a significant amelio- 
ration of social ills of various sorts. It 
would be unfortunate, indeed, if the most 
generously schooled people in the world 
continue to record death-rates from acci- 
dents that are much higher than those of 
any comparable nation, even when the auto- 
mobile deaths are deducted from our rates 
and the residue then compared with the 
total rates of other countries. Nor should 
the most generously schooled people in the 
world tolerate a rate of infant-mortality 
higher than that of almost any comparable 
nation. 

4. There should be an unmistakable 
diminution of corruption in public office 
administration, of political hypocrisy, a 
diminution of religious and racial intol- 
erance. 
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5. There should be a sharp reduction in 
our appalling and unparalleled ratios of 
serious crime. Certainly the most gener- 
ously schooled people in the world should 
not continue to report increasing crime-ra- 


" tios when serious crime has been declining 


in almost every other comparable nation. 

6. We should expect not only an increase 
in wealth, but a more equitable distribution 
of the comforts and amenities of life which 
a fairly generous economic margin makes 
possible. 

I am not suggesting that our educational 
system is in any way responsible for what- 
ever weaknesses and inadequacies our na- 
tional life may reveal. I am not even sug- 
gesting that the way to correct these weak- 
nesses is to have the schools make a direct 
frontal attack upon them. I do contend, 
however, that because the next generation 
of American citizens will be easily the most 
generously schooled generation that the 
world has ever known, the fundamental 
worth and value of a generous schooling 
for the great masses of the people should be 
clearly revealed in ways such as I have sug- 
gested. But it is also clear enough that 
whatever influence our schools may have in 
bringing about these changes will depend 
far more upon the quality of the teaching 
and the character of the teachers than upon 
all other factors combined. The progres- 
sive upgrading of the teaching personnel 
will be the primary problem of American 
education during the next few decades. 
And if the progress that has been made in 
this direction during the decade just end- 
ing is an earnest of what the near future 
will record we need have no fear of the 
status of our schools and colleges when the 
centennial of this council is celebrated fifty 
years hence. 


HOW MUCH MONEY DOES A COLLEGE NEED? 


By President DONALD J. COWLING 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


THE answer to this question depends 
upon several assumptions. I shall take it 


for granted that we have in mind a four- 
year college of liberal arts that shall rep- 
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resent, without extravagance, all the essen- 
tial features of a good college. 

I shall assume further that it is a college 
of limited enrolment. I do not believe that 
any number can be fixed as representing 
the ideal size of a college. Its effectiveness 
is more dependent upon certain internal 
relationships, for example, the ratio of 
teachers to students, than upon the number 
enrolled. If a college can secure the funds 
to maintain these internal relationships in 
accordance with high standards, I do not 
see why a college of twelve hundred, for 
example, can not be quite as effective as an 
institution of two hundred or four hun- 
dred. In the present study I am selecting 
a moderate-size college of one thousand 
students. 

There are certain objective features of a 
good college that are not difficult to recog- 
nize and that are sure marks as to whether 
or not a college is offering its students first- 
rate opportunities. For example, a college 
should have an average of at least one 
teacher for every twelve students. This 
will make possible a moderate teaching load 
for every instructor, giving him time to 
become personally acquainted with his stu- 
dents and enabling him to keep his own 
intellectual life fresh and vigorous by 
scholarly achievements on his own account. 
This ratio will also make possible limiting 
the size of classes in each department to 
such numbers as experience and scientific 
studies indicate as most effective. 

The faeulty should be composed of a 
reasonable proportion of mature and ex- 
perienced teachers. At least 40 per cent. 
of the teaching staff should be full profes- 
sors. The amount spent for salaries for 
teaching and educational administration 
should be at least two thirds of the entire 
current budget. These and similar pro- 
visions require an expenditure of consider- 
ably more than $500 a year for each stu- 
dent for strictly educational current 
expenses. 
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The following table indicates the main 
items of expense, on the basis of these 
standards, necessary to provide reasonably 
satisfactory college opportunities for one 
thousand students. 


TABLE OF EXPENSE 
Salaries :* 
For instruction 
Professors 
29 at $5,000 
Visiting professors to 
take the place of 
those on furlough** 


$145,000.00 


4 at $5,000 20,000.00 
Associate professors 
17 at $3,500... 59,500.00 
Assistant professors 
17 at $2,800 47,600.00 
Instructors 
17 at $2,000 34,000.00 
Assistants . 2,500.00 
$308,600.00 
For library 18,000.00 
For administration 40,000.00 


Total for salaries $366,600.00 
5 per cent. allowance for pensions 18,330.00 
Reserved for teachers on furlough 

(1/12 of total salaries of active 





full professors) 12,083.33 
$397,013.33 
Supplies and expenses: 
Departmental . $20,000.00 
ee . 2,000.00 
Administration 15,000.00 37,000.00 
Operation and maintenance 
of plant: 
Wages .... .. $20,000.00 
Heat, light, power and 
water ...... 48,000.00 
TmSUranee® 22 8,000.00 
Campus upkeep ............_ 2,000.00 


Repairs and supplies 22,000.00 100,000.00 
General expenses: 
Religious services, commencement, 
Ge sini 6,000.00 


Total educational expense $540,013.33 


* The average salaries here proposed will make 
possible a scale of salaries running from $4,200 to 
$6,000 (higher in exceptional eases) for full pro- 
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Sources or INCOME 

It is assumed that the income to meet 
this expense will come from two sources: 
(a) tuition from students and (b) income 
from endowment funds. The college will 
not be obliged to ask for gifts for current 
expense. 

The proposed tuition charge of $300 
would provide an income of $300,000, of 
which $225,000 would come from cash pay- 
ments by students, $37,500 from deferred 
student payments, financed through stu- 
dent loans, $37,500 from scholarship funds. 
It is assumed that financial assistance to 
students will be given to the extent of 25 
per cent. of the entire tuition receipts and 
that half of this amount will be in the form 
of loans and the other half in outright gifts 
as scholarships. 

The following table summarizes these 
items: 


750 students each paying $300 tuition 








in cash 225,000.00 
125 students each paying $300 tuition 
with money received as scholar- 
ships 37,500.00 
125 students each paying $300 tuition 
with money received as loans 37,500.00 
$300,000.00 
Balance to be made up by in- 
come from endowment 240,013.33 
Total educational income $540,013.33 


To provide for this balance of $240,- 
013.33 needed in addition to income from 
tuition, scholarships and loan funds, to 
meet the total educational expense of 
$540,013.33, there will be required endow- 
ment funds of $4,800,266.60 invested at 5 
per cent. 


fessors, $3,200 to $4,000 for associate professors, 
$2,500 to $3,000 for assistant professors and 
$1,800 to $2,400 for instructors. 

** This item is included in the total on which 
the 5 per cent. for pensions is based, on the 
assumption that professors on furlough will re- 
ceive their full pension allowance in addition to 
their furlough salary. 
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There will also be required $750,000 en- 
dowment to provide an income of $37,500 
for scholarships for superior students of 
limited means, and an additional sum of 
$187,500 to be used as a revolving fund for 
loans to students who should be encouraged 
to undertake the responsibility of repaying 
the help received. This would provide 
$37,500 a year for student loans, averaging 
five years in length. 

In addition to this there should be en- 
dowment to provide for annual additions to 
plant and permanent equipment, including 
books, laboratory apparatus, ete., which 
should at least be equal to a depreciation 
charge of 2 per cent. on educational build- 
ings and 5 per cent. on equipment. This 
would amount to $87,500 a year and would 
represent the income at 5 per cent. on 
$1,750,000. 

It is also proposed to provide a fund of 
$100,000 as current working capital. A 
college frequently needs to borrow money 
for short periods of time to take care of 
some item of prepaid expense like insur- 
ance or to finance some undertaking tem- 
porarily in anticipation of expected in- 
come. This current fund of $100,000 is 
intended for such purposes, and when not 
so needed may be invested in productive 
securities, the income from which would be 
available for current expenses. This would 
provide a small annual income for extra 
expenses not included in the budget. 

These various sums represent a total of 
$7,487,766.60 needed for endowment, and 
$100,000 for an operating current fund. 
Probably $3,500,000 more would represent 
the minimum necessary for a modern edu- 
cational plant for one thousand students, 
exclusive of dormitories, dining halls and 
other service properties, which may be 
managed on a self-supporting basis. 


TABLE OF NEEDS 


The following table summarizes the 
amounts thus needed as capital investment 


ct + 
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to provide adequate college opportunities 
for one thousand students: 


1. Endowment funds: 
Endowment for 
current ex- 
penses 
Endowment for 
annual addi- 
tions to perma- 
nent equipment 1,750,000.00 
Endowment for 
scholarships 
Revolving fund 
for student 
loans 187,500.00 $7,487,766.60 


$4,800,266.61 


750,000.00 


2. Plant: 
Campus, athletic 
fields, grading, 
drainage sys- 
tem, ete. $ 250,000.00 
Educational build- 
ings 2,500,000.00 


Equipment 750,000.00 3,500,000.00 


3. Current fund 100,000.00 


Total required $11,087,766.60 


Items Not INCLUDED 


It should be noted that this total of 
$11,087,766.60 does not include the follow- 
ing important items: 

(1) College activities. No provision is 
here made for deficits on such auxiliary 
activities as lectures, concerts, college 
plays, orchestra, band, intercollegiate de- 
bating, athletics, ete. 

(2) Publicity and alumni bureau. 
Whatever expense may be involved in ad- 
vertising or other methods employed to 
interest students in attending college or to 
keep the public and the alumni interested 
(alumni secretary, alumni magazine, etc.), 
will have to be provided for in addition to 
the budget outlined above. 

(3) Dormitories and dining halls. Col- 
leges, not being institutions of public 
charity, are under no obligation to provide 
room and board for less than cost. There 
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seems to be no good reason why the public 
should be asked to make gifts for this pur- 
pose. Students who are unable to pay the 
full cost may be helped, as individuals, 
through scholarships and loan funds. 

It is here assumed that all dormitories, 
dining halls and other service properties, 
such as faculty houses, college farm, book- 
store, laundry, ete., can be managed in a 
way to produce a satisfactory rate of inter- 
est on the entire sum invested in them and 
in addition a proportionate amount to be 
set aside each year to pay off the money 
borrowed within reasonable time. It is not 
expected that these service properties will 
be a source of commercial profits, or that 
there will be any surplus available for any 
other purpose. It is proposed merely to 
make these properties self-supporting, in- 
cluding financing the investment. 

(4) College hospital and health service. 
This service should be organized on the 
same plan used for dormitories. A sepa- 
rate fee should be charged to make it self- 
supporting, including interest and paying 
off the investment. 

(5) Research work. The expense of a 
limited amount of research work which can 
be carried on in connection with the regu- 
lar work of a department may properly be 
charged to ‘‘departmental expense’’ but no 
provision is here made for any important 
pieces of separate research work or related 
enterprises which are nevertheless highly 
important if the atmosphere of a college is 
to be kept saturated with the scholarly 
spirit and its teaching kept fresh and 
effective. 


Cost Per STUDENT 


In the foregoing budget it is assumed 
that the average enrolment for the two 
semesters will be the equivalent of one 
thousand full-time students. Dividing the 
total of $540,013.33 by 1000 shows a pro- 
posed annual expenditure of $540 per stu- 
dent which represents only the current 
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expenses for the distinctly educational 
work of the college for a given year. It is 
assumed that students will pay a tuition 
charge of $300, or about 55.5 per cent. of 
the cost. Deducting the total per student 
payment ($300) from the total per student 
cost ($540) leaves a balance of $240 per 
student as the proposed net annual cash 
cost to the college for the current educa- 
tional opportunities provided. 

To this should be added $87.50 per stu- 
dent for annual depreciation on the educa- 
tional plant, and $210 per student repre- 
senting 6 per cent. interest on the funds 
($3,500,000) invested in grounds and edu- 
cational buildings and equipment. Adding 
these two items for depreciation and inter- 
est to the net current cash cost of $240 per 
student makes a total annual cost to the 
college of $537.50 for each student over and 
above what the student pays. 

In addition to the above, it is proposed 
to spend $37,500 a year in assisting a lim- 
ited number of students with special 
scholarships and to offer further assistance 
in the form of loans amounting to $37,500 
a year. 

From the foregoing analysis, it will be 
evident that teachers, students and the 
public must all cooperate if good college 
opportunities are to be provided at moder- 
ate rates. Even under the most favorable 
circumstances, teachers’ salaries can not be 
made as generous as those that men of 
equal ability can earn in most of the other 
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professions. The public must be prepared 
to provide the entire physical plant, includ- 
ing buildings and equipment, without cost 
to the student, and it must provide through 
endowments or current gifts a large part 
(44.5 per cent. proposed above) of the 
actual money spent for current educational 
purposes. It must also provide endowment 
funds for scholarships and revolving funds 
for student loans. With this help, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the student, or 
his parents for him, should bear the rest of 
the cost. 

The student who receives no special help 
would thus be expected to pay the tuition 
of $300 representing only about one third 
of the actual cost of his education, plus his 
board and room, the charge for which 
should be sufficient to cover the cost. 
These latter items, in most standard col- 
leges, run from $350 to $500. In addition 
to this, a student would have to provide for 
his personal expenses, which, disregarding 
extremes, would probably range from $300 
to $500, thus making a total annual expense 
to the student of from $950 to $1,300. 

A college education should be thought of 
primarily as an investment and not as an 
expense. If a student makes worthy use of 
the opportunities provided, the investment 
brings rich returns in character and capac- 
ity for service and adds to the nation’s 
wealth its most important element—a citi- 
zen with powers developed and devoted to 
noble ends. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PLAYING FIELDS FOR LONDON 

Aw appeal for help to secure more ground 
for playing fields in the Greater London area 
was inaugurated at a luncheon recently given 
to business men and others at Claridge’s Hotel 
by Sir K. Vaughan-Morgan, M.P., chairman of 
the London and Greater London Playing Fields 
Association. Lord Crewe, who is president of 


the association as well as Lord Lieutenant for 


the County of London, made a speech in which 
he emphasized the importance of immediate ac- 
tion, in view of the rapidity with which suitable 
spaces are being taken for building. 

Lord Crewe said grant provision was made 
both from public funds and from private benev- 
olence for hospitals and other curative institu- 
tions, but it was the oldest of sayings that pre- 
vention was better than cure, and the provision 
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of open spaces and facilities for amusements 
that tended to the better health of the people 
would in due course diminish the demands on 
the publie for hospitals and other curative in- 
stitutions. Figures showed how urgent the mat- 
ter was. The public did not realize that unless 
everybody got to work soon the possibility of 
facilities would disappear altogether. It was 
disappearing very fast indeed. The London 
County Council made, in March last year, a 
survey of the London area, and, according to 
the report, within a radius of 10 miles of Char- 
ing Cross, an area of close on 230,000 acres, 
there were only 18,000 acres of public open 
spaces and about 13,000 acres of private play- 
ing fields. In that area there was a population 
of nearly 7,250,000. It had been estimated that, 
if they were to secure a proper provision of 
playing fields, five acres of open space and play- 
ing fields per 1,000 of the population was the 
least that could be required. Just short of 26,- 
000 acres of additional land were needed to 
reach the figure of requirement in and about 
London. That was rather a large order. In 
that area they were told that of the total amount 
of undeveloped land only 20,000 acres could by 
any possibility be made available for playing 
fields and open spaces. Therefore they began 
with a shortage of 5,000 acres, even if they got 
at once all the available land. At the end of last 
year the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee, which covered a radius of 25 miles 
from Charing Cross, published its report. That 
report recommended the creation of a belt, three 
quarters of a mile wide, of playing fields imme- 
diately outside the 10-mile radius and another 
belt outside the 25-mile radius. 

Over 2,000 acres disappeared every year, 
Lord Crewe continued, and were built upon. 
That was what created desperate urgency. Un- 
less something could be done to check that 
progress,.they might wake one morning to find 
their possible playing fields existing no longer. 
It was estimated that within the next 15 years 
there would be an additional population of 1,- 
000,000, and they would need not only housing 
but open spaces. Speaking of what had already 
been saved, Lord Crewe said they had the splen- 
did donation of 50 acres in the Sutton and Car- 
shalton district, Chiswick House grounds had 
been obtained, also 52 acres near Kingsbury 
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and about 80 acres in the Tottenham area. 
These were all very good, but did not go very 
far towards the reduction of the formidable fig- 
ures to which he had called attention. 

The London and Greater London Playing 
Fields Association in all these matters had the 
countenance and support of the National Play- 
ing Fields Association. Another side of the 
question was the provision in the congested 
parts of London itself of small playgrounds for 
children. There was nothing more pathetic than 
to see children trying to play games in the 
crowded streets, or in the alleys off the streets, 
instead of having some playground to which 
they could go. That side of the association’s ac- 
tivities was carried on very greatly by the help 
they received from the borough authorities and 
others. It demanded a great deal of attention 
in view of prospective legislation relating to 
demolition in slum areas. It was important that, 
when an area was cleared, a substantial portion 
of it should be maintained as an open space. 
Emphasizing his appeal for help, Lord Crewe 
said the sands of the glass were running out 
very fast. If they did not provide what was 
needed now, it could never be provided at all. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES 

Miuitary training in land-grant colleges may 
be made optional at the discretion of state legis- 
latures, the Attorney General, William D. Mit- 
chell, ruled in an opinion rendered to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
it was explained at the United States Office of 
Education on June 26. In explaining the sig- 
nifieance of the question, Dr. Walter J. Green- 
leaf made the following statement: When the 
first Morrill Act was approved, provision was 
made for at least one college in every state 
“where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and classical studies and 
ineluding military tactics, to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legis- 
latures of the states may respectively pre- 
scribe. . . .” 

Thus military tactics along with other sub- 
jects must be offered in the colleges, but, in ac- 
cordance with rulings upon the interpretation of 
the act, state legislatures have authority to pre- 
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scribe the manner in which the several subjects 
shall be taught. “The policy of the Department 
of the Interior has been that the state fulfills its 
obligation under the law when it offers instruc- 
tion and provides facilities for instruction in 
the branches of learning specified in the land- 
grant college legislation.” (Ruling July 19, 
1923.) Pending further ruling on the matter, 
this policy is in force. Generally military edu- 
cation in the land-grant colleges is required of 
freshmen and sophomores, and is elective for 
juniors and seniors. 

The University of Wisconsin in the fall of 
1923 placed military education on an optional 
basis (Sachtjen bill, August 8, 1923), allowing 
students to choose: (1) Physical education 4 
hours per week for 4 semesters, and no drill (8 
credits); (2) physieal education 2 hours per 
week and military drill 3 hours per week for 4 
semesters (9 credits); or (3) military drill 3 
hours per week and physical education 1 hour 
per week for 4 semesters (8 credits). 

The ruling of the Attorney General in the 
opinion just rendered to Secretary Wilbur holds 
that military training may be made optional by 
state legislatures. It leaves the question where 
it was and does not deal with the question of 
whether individual students may determine for 
themselves where state legislatures have not so 
acted as to permit that determination. 

Those colleges, the opinion states, comply suf- 
ficiently with the Morrill Act of July 2, 1862, 
which created them, with other acts affecting 
land-grant colleges and universities, when they 
make those courses available. 

Most land-grart colleges, during the 68 years 
of their existence, have considered that military 
training was required. In 1923, however, the 
University of Wisconsin, under authorization 
of the State Legislature, placed military educa- 
tion on an optional basis. The Department of 
the Interior, which administers the federal 
funds used by these schools, ruled that this uni- 
versity had a right, under the law, to take the 
action it did. The Attorney General now sus- 
tains that ruling. 

When the first Morrill Act was approved, 
provision was made for at least one college in 
every state “where the leading object shall be, 
without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to teach 
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such branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, in such manner 
as the legislatures of the states may respectively 
prescribe. . . .” 

The Attorney General in his ruling concludes: 
“IT am of the opinion that the construction of 
the statute adopted by your department is a rea- 
sonable one, and that it was in effect approved 
by Congress by the reenactment of the lan- 
guage in question after the adoption and publi- 
cation of this construction by your department. 
Added force is given to the reenactment of that 
language by the fact that it occurred after the 
legislation in Wisconsin referred to above.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN 
NEW JERSEY 


THE New Jersey State Education Commis- 
sioner, Charles H. Elliott, in a statement re- 
cently issued pointed out that the total amount 
distributed throughout the state for general edu- 
cation for 1930-31 will be $19,873,620.03, which 
is $47,865.98 less than the amount allotted for 
the current school year. 

In his statement Dr. Elliott says: 


Although the slight decrease in amount dis- 
tributed as general aid to the districts and the in- 
crease distributed as special aid are negligible in 
a distribution of approximately $20,000,000, never- 
theless the reason for this and a statement of the 
facts is of extreme importance because in a grow- 
ing state such as New Jersey reasonable educa- 
tional development must be provided, and if we 
finance part of this from state funds, increase in 
such funds would normally be expected to follow 
the growth of school population, even if it does not 
keep pace with it. 

In my report to the State Board of Education 
I have called attention to the fact that one of the 
causes for this condition is found in the small in- 
crease of the state school tax for 1930. In 1927 
the state school tax increased almost $2,000,000 
over that of the preceding year, or 14.7 per cent. 
The next year there was an increase of 6.1 per 
cent. over the total of the preceding year. Last 
year we had an increase of $1,129,042.65 over the 
preceding year. This is the smallest increase in 
the state school tax that has occurred in a period 
of six years. 

The amount of the railroad tax for 1929 ex- 
ceeded that of 1928 by only $319,345.93. Here 
again we have encountered a lean year. The rail- 
road tax for 1928 exceeded that of the preceding 
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year by $791,114.70. The legislature of 1929 
authorized deductions from the railroad tax, which 
were $906,588 more than the charges against this 
fund in 1928. 

The amount of money distributed to the schools 
is made up of the state school tax, the income from 
the state school fund, the railroad tax, less certain 
deductions authorized by law, and several minor 
sources of income, such as income from surplus 
revenue, reapportioned balances and any penalties 
for failure to turn over taxes within the time limits 
prescribed by law. 

A formulation of policy with reference to the 
state’s participation in education must include a 
consideration of the question of what proportion 
of the total school budget of the state may be ex- 
pected reasonably to come from state sources. 
Such a policy must include also a distribution 
mechanism which will insure adequate but not ex- 
travagant deduction for those districts that experi- 
ence great difficulty in maintaining effective 
schools with their present ratables. 

It seems to me that we may well examine means 
of making available sources of revenue not hitherto 
utilized, such as sales and luxury taxes. 


THE COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAW OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

In the case of State vs. Hoyt the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire has upheld the valid- 
ity of a statute requiring that all children of 
school age be sent to a public school or to an 
approved private school, and has ruled that the 
law is not unconstitutional as offending against 
the federal guarantee of liberty. The court 
ruled that the fact that the child was “instructed 
and taught by a private tutor in his own home 
in the studies required to be taught in the public 
schools to one of his years” afforded no de- 
fense to a violation of the statute. The opinion 
said: 


Under the interpretation of the guaranty, so 
far as it has been declared, it appears that at- 
tendance at some school may be required, and that 
the state may supervise the school attended. The 
power to supervise necessarily involves the power 
to reject the unfit, and to make it obligatory to 
submit to supervision. The local statute does not 
go beyond these requirements. The state being 
entitled to supervise education, it is not an answer 
to a charge of failure to furnish supervised in- 
struction to show that equivalent unsupervised in- 
struction is given. 

Unless the idea of personal liberty in the matter 
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of educating children, recently developed in the 
federal decisions, is to be carried to the extreme 
of saying that the sole obligation that can be im- 
posed upon the parents is to educate, a provision 
that approval of the parents’ method must be ob- 
tained by him is not invalid. As those authorities 
are understood, they do not deny the power of the 
state to insist upon an approval of the proposed 
substitute for public school attendance. They do 
not limit that power to a mere right to inspect what 
is being done and to prosecute for deficiencies. 
Reasonable preventive measures may be taken, as 
well as curative ones. And in this connection a 
reasonable requirement for submitting the pro- 
posed substitute for approval, in advance of put- 
ting it into use, may be imposed. 


THE YOUNG CITIZENS LEAGUE OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Ir is announced in the New York Times that 
a state-wide cooperative educational program, 
designed to impress upon school children that 
they should take an active part in matters of 
government, is being sponsored by the South 
Dakota Game and Fish Commission and that 
state’s division of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, under rules promulgated by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction for the 1930 
essay and speaking contest of the Young Citi- 
zens League, on the subject of the Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources, according to the 
American Game Protective Association. 

The Young Citizens League is distinctly a 
South Dakota organization, which has been 
built up as a result of cooperation between 
numerous agencies, and has a membership of 
more than 50,000. The essay and speaking 
contest is an annual feature of the organization. 

An appropriation of $1,000 has been voted 
by the officials of the Game and Fish Commis- 
sion as a result of the belief that only through 
cooperative educational methods can the impor- 
tance of wild-life protection be brought home 
to the younger generation. 

The final contest will be held this year in 
connection with the state convention of the 
league. The state will be divided into districts 
and regions, and the local, county and re- 
gional contests will be held in connection with 
the Young Citizens League work of each 
county. Cash prizes, medals and badges will 
be awarded the same as last year. In this con- 
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nection a declamatory contest for the primary 
and intermediate grades will be conducted for 
which medals and prizes will be given. Each 
child competing is given a set of the material 
which means that the literature on conserva- 
tion is taken home and discussed in the family 
cirele. 

It is estimated that perhaps 100,000 citizens 
out of a total population of 700,000 will be 
reached in this manner. 

_Reports so far state that nearly 6,000 chil- 
dren have already enrolled and that 7,000 or 
more will join before the contest starts. 

The material has been compiled under sepa- 
rate classification on neat black and white lay- 
outs for the use of the teachers and the thou- 
sands of pupils who will engage in the contest. 
All subject-matter has been passed on or taken 
from compilations made by authorities of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the South 
Dakota Game and Fish Commission in order 
that the seeds of thought along conservation 
lines may be planted in a scientific direction. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN AT THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

To foster the intellectual development of the 
student as an individual, and to overcome the 
limitations of mass education, an Independent 
Study Plan for Columbian College, the senior 
college of letters and sciences of the George 
Washington University, has been adopted by 
the faculty. This step is part of a broad edu- 
cational program now being earried out within 
the university which emphasizes the achieve- 
ment of the individual rather than the class- 
room group. 

The Independent Study Plan, which will go 
into operation with the opening of the univer- 
sity in the fall, will afford the exceptional stu- 
dent opportunity to undertake individual study 
in one or more fields, free from routine class- 
room work and under the personal direction of 
a member of the faculty. 

“Establishment of the ‘master-fellow’ rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the student 
capable of profiting thereby—a_ relationship 
which is impossible in the large classes of the 
modern American university—will result in a 
fuller development of the intellectual abilities 
of the exceptional student,” Dr. Cloyd Heck 
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Marvin, president of the university, said in an- 
nouncing adoption of the plan. 


The basic principle of the Independent Study 
Plan—the intimate relation between teacher and 
student—is not a new one. It rests upon the 
‘‘apprentice’’ idea of the guild, from which the 
university grew. Its adoption will not change the 
present organization of college courses, but 
wherever an individual student is capable, and 
desirous, of progressing beyond the field of class- 
room work, teaching which is highly individualized 
and vitalized may be made available to him. 

The plan is one of selection both on the part of 
the faculty member and on the part of the student. 
If the student desires to carry on independent 
study in any of the courses offered in the senior 
college, he may submit his project to the instructor 
in charge, and if the instructor to whom he applies 
feels the student capable of carrying on such work, 
he may accept him. 

This does not mean that all students who make 
high marks will elect to undertake individual study, 
nor does it mean that a professor will take even 
the most brilliant student unless he has special 
aptitudes in the field which will enable him to 
profit by independent work. The Independent 
Study Plan does not, therefore, make a division as 
between superior and inferior students which 
would be pernicious in an educational system in a 
democracy. It does, however, free members of 
the faculty from the necessity of requiring a rou- 
tine from students who desire and who may profit- 
ably be taken into wider fields. It recognizes that 
work that is valuable for one student may not be 
of equal value to another of equal intelligence. It 
enables the teacher to recognize achievement as the 
one standard rather than rigid conformity to for- 
mal course requirements. 


Other steps in the educational program which 
have been effected are: The establishment of a 
Junior College to care for the work of the first 
two college years, underlying the senior college 
and the professional schools; the reorganization 
of Columbian College as the senior college em- 
bracing the junior year, the senior year and 
one year of graduate study, and leading to the 
baccalaureate and master’s degrees; the creation 
within the senior college of divisions of study, 
under which the curriculum departments are 
grouped in accordance with their content affin- 
ity, thus establishing the cooperation of faculty 
members in related studies and bringing the stu- 
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dent in contact with fields of learning rather 
than with isolated courses. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS AT THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

For the season beginning on October 21, 
1930, and ending on March 17, 1931, two spe- 
cial lecture courses will be available in the de- 
partment of education at the American Mu- 
seum, viz.: (1) A museum course in geography 
for teachers of the elementary schools, and (2) 
a museum course for teachers in high schools 
and colleges. 

The first, under the direction of Mrs. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey, associate curator of the depart- 
ment of education, is entitled “Man’s Adjust- 
ment to His Environment,” and is divided into 
three sections : 


(1) Adjustment of Primitive Peoples 
(2) Culture of Early Tribes and Nations 
(3) Achievements of the Present 


The second course, “Man and His Environ- 
ment,” will be under the direction of Dr. Clyde 
Fisher, curator of visual education, and will 
cover such subjects as astronomy, geology, pale- 
ontology, lower invertebrates and insects. Each 
lecture period will be one and one half hours in 
length, and will include both classroom diseus- 
sions and laboratory work. 

The laboratory work in the museum’s halls is 
such an integral part of each lecture period that 
it has been found advisable to keep the numbers 
registering small enough to insure individual 
assistance in the study of special exhibits relat- 
ing to the topie of each lecture. Therefore the 
registration in these courses is limited to one 
hundred teachers desiring the thirty hours’ 
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eredit by the Board of Education. An addi- 
tional three hundred teachers may register pro- 
viding they wish to attend the lectures and carry 
on unsupervised laboratory work but do not de- 
sire official credit for the course. Registrations 
will be accepted in the order received and should 
be made before October 14, either by letter or in 
person, at the administration office, Room 306, 
School Service Building of the American Mu- 
seum. 
A third course of thirty lectures, “Back- 
grounds for Progressive School Units,” has been 
planned by the American Museum in coopera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Museum of Art to 
meet the special needs of teachers of progressive 
schools, both public and private, who are carry- 
ing on experiments from which will develop new 
methods and material in education. The lec- 
tures will definitely correlate the rich resources 
of both museums with certain units now being 
worked out in schools of the newer type. Miss 
Marion E. Miller, instructor at the Metropolitan 
Museum, will present lectures covering present- 
day life and life in other days, and Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, assistant curator of ethnology at 
the American Museum, will lecture on primitive 
life of North America. African, Australian 
and Polynesian types will then be discussed and 
compared with the foregoing. This course be- 
gins on October 2 and ends on May 21. Thirty 
hours’ credit will be granted by the Board of 
Education, and two points credit by Teachers 
College if registration is made at the college. 
Full information concerning any of these 
courses may be obtained from Dr. George H. 
Sherwood, curator-in-chief, department of pub- 
lie edueation, the American Museum of Natural 
History, 77th Street and Central Park West, 
New York City. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Scnoo. anp Society plans to print next 
week an account of the meeting of the National 
Education Association that has been in session 
this week in Columbus. The following message 
from President Hoover was read at a general 
session: “The most important work of men and 
women is to care for boys and girls, to give 
them a happy childhood and equip them for a 
successful life. Our task is to give every child 


the opportunity to grow up with a healthy 
body, a trained mind, a disciplined character, a 
cheerful faith in himself and a devotion to our 
form of government. The public school system 
is America’s distinctive and magnificent ally of 
the home in this most precious trust.” 


Ar the commencement of the Baltimore 
schools of the University of Maryland on June 
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7 the honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on the Honorable Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Seeretary of the Interior, who gave the 
commencement address. At the College Park 
Branch on June 10 the honorary degree of 
doctor of science was conferred on Miss Anna 
E. Richardson, field worker for the American 


Home Economies Association. 


Ar the commencement exercises at Syracuse 
University Dr. William Lyon Phelps, professor 
of .English at Yale University, received the 
degree of doctor of sacred theology. Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered the commence- 
ment address and the degree of doctor of civil 


laws was conferred on him. 


Tue doctorate of laws was awarded to Dr. 
Edward C. Elliott, president of Purdue Uni- 
versity, at the commencement 
Oregon State College on June 2. Dr. Elliott 
gave the commencement address. 


exercises of 


Western Reserve University at its 104th 
commencement conferred the doctorate of laws 
on Dr. George Washington Rightmire, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State University, and on Dr. 
Robinson Godfrey Jones, superintendent of the 
Cleveland publie schools. 


Ar the commencement of the Rhode Island 
State College of Education Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools in Phila- 
delphia, received the honorary degree of doctor 
of letters and delivered the principal address. 


Tue degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
at the commencement of Tufts College on Dr. 
John A. Cousens, president of the college, in 
recognition of the marked development of the 
institution during the past decade under his 
administration. 


Ar the annual commencement exercises of 
Gettysburg College, held on June 9, Dr. Joseph 
Eugene Rowe, president of the Clarkson Memo- 
rial College of Technology, was given the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. 


Tue Butler Medal of Columbia University, 
awarded every five years for a distinguished 
contribution to philosophy or to education, has 
been conferred on Dr. Alfred North Whitehead, 
professor of philosophy at Harvard University. 
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THe John Newbery Medal, awarded annually 
by the section for library work with children of 
the American Library Association for the most 
distinguished children’s book of the past year, 
will be presented on July 5 to Miss Rachel Field 
for “Hitty, Her First Hundred Years.” Miss 
Field will receive the medal from Miss Effie L. 
Power, chairman of the awarding section, dur- 
ing the closing session of the Conference of the 
American Library Association at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. The medal is named in 
honor of John Newbery, an eighteenth century 
publisher and bookseller, who was one of the 
first publishers to devote attention to children’s 
books. It is the gift of Frederic G. Melcher, of 
New York City. Only citizens or residents of 
the United States are eligible to receive it. 

Proressor Marcus J. D. NaApLer, assistant 
director of the Institute of International Fi- 
nance, New York University, has been decorated 
by the Rumanian government for his share in a 
recent study of Rumania’s economic possibili- 
ties. Professor Nadler, who, with Dean John 
T. Madden, of the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, made an 
economic study of Rumania some time ago, re- 
ceived the Order of the Crown with the rank of 
officer. Dean Madden has received the same 
decoration with the rank of commander. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, who some time ago 
retired from the superintendency of the schools 
of Los Angeles, has been appointed chairman 
of the California Commission for the Study of 
Problems of Education, for which the Cali- 
fornia Legislature recently appropriated the 
sum of $50,000. 

Mrs. Lesuiz B. Cutier, of Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed director of the 
membership campaign of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene. 

Dr. G. Cart Huser, dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Michigan, has been 
elected president of the Alumni Association. 


Mr. A. E. THompson, of Washburn, North 
Dakota, is a candidate for the nomination for 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

Mr. W. Hamitton Fyre, head master of 
Christ’s Hospital, Sussex, known as the blue- 
coat school, has been appointed principal of 
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Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, to suc- 
ceed Principal Bruce Taylor. 


A PROFESSORSHIP of modern history, addi- 
tional to the Regius professorship of modern 
history, has been established by the University 
of Cambridge. This chair will be held in the 
first instance by Dr. H. W. V. Temperley, the 
present reader in modern history, with a 
stipend of £1,200 a year, the professorship be- 
ing primarily assigned to the faculty of history. 


Mr. F. J. Srevers, director of the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station, was recently elected 
to serve also as director of the graduate school 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural College fol- 
lowing the resignation of Dr. H. T. Fernald. 


Dr. Austin M. Parrerson, professor of 
chemistry at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, was recently elected vice-president of the 
college by the board of trustees at their annual 
meeting. 


Proressor Rosert G. AuBion will be director 
of the summer session of Princeton University. 
Fifteen other members of the faculty will re- 
main to conduct the various courses. 


Dr. Donatp G. Barnes, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Oregon since 1922, 
will join the University of Washington faculty 
next fall. Professor Barnes will take the place 
left vacant by the appointment of Oliver H. 
Richardson as emeritus professor of history. 
Professor Barnes is a University of Nebraska 
graduate and was granted his doctor’s degree 
from Harvard in 1924. 


Miss Ciara E. Howarp, director of the Li- 
brary School, New Jersey College for Women, 
and chairman of the A. L. A. Education Com- 
mittee, has been appointed dean of the Library 
School, Emory University, and will begin her 
new work in the fall. The transfer of the Li- 
brary School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, to 
the administration and control of Emory Uni- 
versity, takes place with the beginning of the 
coming academic year. The complete integra- 
tion of the school and the university follows 
the announcement of a gift of $100,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the Rosenwald 
Fund, to be distributed over a period of five 
years. 
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Ernet M. Farr, acting principal of the Li- 
brary School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, dur- 
ing the past year, has accepted an appointment 
as director of the Library School, New Jersey 
College for Women, and will begin her new 
duties in the fall. Miss Fair was formerly act- 
ing librarian of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., and previously to that served as organizer 
for the Wisconsin Library Commission. 


Mr. Cuartes W. LAWRENCE, superintendent 
of Acton, Massachusetts, public schools and 
principal of the high school, has resigned to ae- 
cept a position as superintendent of a four- 
town school union made up of Halifax, Kings- 
ton, Pembroke and Plympton. 


Miss FLorence Barrow, of Birmingham, En- 
gland, who has done pioneer work in many di- 
rections, both in England and abroad, has been 
appointed president of the Midland Adult 
School Union. 


Ar the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Professor Vladimir Karapetoff, of Cor- 
nell University, and Dr. Ernst Weber, lecturer 
in the Technical School at Berlin-Charlotten- 
berg, have been appointed visiting professors of 
electrical engineering. Dr. Weber takes the 
place of Dr. Bernard Hague, who returns to the 
University of Glasgow. 


Upon the recommendation of the Department 
of Commerce and with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, Dr. Walter F. Willeox, professor of eco- 
nomics and statisties at Cornell University, has 
been appointed a delegate to the Nineteenth In- 
ternational Institute of Statistics, to be held at 
Tokyo during September of 1930. 


SUPERINTENDENT Frank Copy, first vice- 
president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, who was president of the Atlantie City 
meeting, has appointed a committee of three, 
namely, Paul T. Rankin, supervising director of 
research and adjustment, chairman; Arthur 
Dondineau, supervising director of instruction, 
and Warren E. Bow, dean of the Detroit Teach- 
ers College, to assist in arranging the program 
for the February meeting of the department, 
which will be held in Detroit under the presi- 
dency of Superintendent Norman R. Crozier, of 
Dallas, Texas. 
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At the University of Cambridge Sir G. G. 
Seott, Mr. A. F. Scholfield, librarian of King’s 
College; Mr. C. F. Cooper, of Trinity Hall; Mr. 
A. T. Bartholomew, of Peterhouse; Mr. H. C. 
Stanford, of St. John’s, and Mr. H. C. Marshall, 
of Trinity, have been appointed members of the 
commission to visit libraries in Europe and the 
United States and Canada, in accordance with 
the offer of the Rockefeller Foundation to pay 


the expenses. 


AMBROSE PaTTERSON, assistant professor of 
fine arts at the University of Washington, is 
now traveling in Europe on an extended leave 
of absence. He will return to Washington for 
the fall term. 

George A. Piimpron, head of the firm of 
Ginn & Company, text-book publishers, and 
president of the board of trustees of Amherst 
College, has returned from a visit to England, 
where he delivered several lectures on the life of 
Shakespeare at Oxford University. Mr. Plimp- 
ton was the guest at Oxford of Dr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, master of New College, at whose invita- 
tion he made the trip. 

THe Reverend James H. Turner, for 
twenty-eight years, until his retirement in 1908, 
president of the Maryland College for Women, 
died on June 25 at the age of eighty-nine years. 

Dr. Wititiam H. Back, president emeritus 
of Missouri Valley College, to which he was 
elected in 1890, died on June 24, at the age of 
seventy years. 

Sir Hersert WarRREN, who was president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, from 1885 to 1928, 
died suddenly in Oxford on June 9, at the age 
of seventy-six years. 

Mr. Stantey Ba.pwin installed as 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge on 
June 5 and in the course of his address an- 
nounced that the gift from the Rockefeller 
Foundation had been made available through 
the completion of the collection of a sum which 
was made a condition of the grant. The total 
required for the University Library 


was 


sum 


and for research work was £1,179,000. The 
Rockefeller Foundation had promised £700,000 
conditional on the balance being raised by the 
end of 1931. 
raised. 


This balance has now been 
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Tue Rockefeller Foundation has informed 
the senate of the University of Sydney that it 
will contribute £100,000 to provide laboratory 
facilities for the departments of surgery, pa- 
thology, bacteriology and allied subjects. 


Tue General Education Board has given 
$500,000 to Radeliffe College to erect a build- 
ing for the departments of physics and chem- 
istry. 

CoLuMBIA UNIversiTy’s share in the estate 
of the late Professor James Brander Matthews 
amounts to $83,928. Professor Matthews’s li- 
brary, which included many autographed letters 
and books, appraised at $17,103, was presented 
to Columbia according to the wish expressed in 
his will. 

WE learn from the Journal of Education 
that Omaha is to have a municipal university, 
absorbing the University of Omaha. The city 
has voted a mill tax annually which will pro- 
duce upward of a third of a million dollars, 
inereasing as the taxables increase. The City 
Board of Education has already named a board 
of regents. The buildings and site of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha will ultimately be sold, and 
a new site with modern buildings and equip- 
ment will be provided. 


Tue President has signed a bill to establish 
a national institute of health in the Publie 
Health Service. The measure changes the name 
of hygienic laboratory to the national institute 
of health. It authorizes the institute to accept 
donations of funds to carry on research on the 
cause, prevention and eure of diseases and 
establishes a system of fellowships in the insti- 
tute for the study of disease. It authorizes an 
appropriation of $750,000 for construction and 
equipment of buildings. 


Tue cornerstone of the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Science Building, the gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Rice, of New York, 
to the Hill School, was placed by Mrs. Rice 
on June 23. The laying of the cornerstone was 
part of the annual commencement exercises of 
the school. The new science building, which is 
to cost $300,000 and will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the fall, will perpetuate the memory 
of Mrs. Rice’s son, who was lost in the Titanic 
disaster in 1912. Dr. John H. Finley, of the 
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New York Times, was the principal speaker at 
the cornerstone ceremonies. The graduation 
exercises were held in Memorial Chapel, Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, making 
the commencement address. James I. Wendell, 
headmaster of the Hill School, presented the 
prizes and diplomas. 


Tue corner-stone of the Nancy Adele Me- 
Elwee Memorial Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren was laid April 30 on the University of Chi- 
eago medical quadrangle. The structure, which 
is being erected at a cost of $300,000, adjoining 
the Albert Merritt Billings Hospital on the east, 
will be an orthopedic unit of the University 
Clinies and will be occupied by the Home for 
Destitute Crippled Children. It will face the 
Midway, rising to six floors along Ellis Avenue, 
providing space for fifty beds and a series of 
laboratories. The building was given by Mrs. 
Elizabeth McElwee as a memorial to her 
daughter. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that, 
failing to agree on recommendations for a 
future policy of the federal government toward 
education, the National Advisory Committee on 
Education has adjourned its executive session 
without making a final report to Secretary 
Wilbur. Dr. Charles R. Mann, chairman, is re- 


ROBOTING RESEARCH 


THE robot—the mechanical man—is a popu- 
lar character in this machine age; he belongs; 
he has a place; his services are needed—in fact, 
he is indispensable. The success and ultimate 
perfection of many an industrial and commer- 
cial venture is conditioned upon the extent to 
which the human element—thinking, judgment 
and diseretion—ean be eliminated. Automatic 
in the absolute is the goal—ships to sail without 
helmsmen, planes to fly without pilots, ex- 
changes to run without operators—drop your 
nickle in the slot, push the button; wheels turn 
and out comes the answer, correct, on time and 
infallible—no strikes and no errors. All this 
without brains? Yes! except for the parent 
brain that conceived, designed and caused to be 
created a machine more reliable than brains to 
dispense with brains. Is it good that it should 
be so? Yes, in so far as the human intellect, in 


DISCUSSION 
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ported to have said that the steering committee 
would meet on September 14 to consider the 
conflicting proposals after which the general 
committee would again be called into session. 
The proposed recommendations have not been 
made public. 


Tue Commonwealth Fund has announced ap- 
pointment of thirty-three students from British 
and colonial universities and the British colonial 
service to study in universities of the United 
States as fellows of the fund. The purpose of 
the fellowships is to aid the development of 
understanding and good-will between Great 
Britain and the United States. The new ap- 
pointees are scheduled to enter American 
schools this fall, to travel extensively in the 
United States in the summer of 1931 and to 
complete a second year of study before return- 
ing home. Since the establishment of the fel- 
lowships in 1925, 148 students have been bene- 
ficiaries. The fellows choose their own courses 
of study. The number of students and the col- 
leges in America they will attend are: Cali- 
fornia 4, California Institute of Technology 1, 
Chieago 3, Columbia 1, Cornell 3, Harvard 3, 
Illinois 1, Iowa State 1, Stanford 3, Yale 4, 
Colorado School of Mines 1, Johns Hopkins 1, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 3, Mich- 
igan 2, Minnesota 1, Princeton 1. 


consequence, is freed from routine perfunctory 
duties, but no—decidedly no—if in our zeal for 
infallibility the human intellect itself is to be 
mechanized by demands that it be limited in its 
operation to the same standards of reliability 
and absolute accuracy that are characteristic of 
our man of cam shafts and cog-wheels. 

That by the way, is exactly what is taking 
place in the training of research workers in our 
schools or departments of education where the 
granting of the doctor’s degree is conditioned 
upon the satisfactory completion of a research 
project. Our zeal for truth—irrevocable unim- 
peachable truth, quantitative objective truth, as 
reliable as the robot—is tending to drive from 
most researches all semblance of thinking, judg- 
ment and discretion. The fulfilment of the re- 
search requirement for the degree is rapidly 
becoming a mechanized procedure of following 
slavishly and unwaveringly a standardized tech- 
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nique that is as rigid and carefully milled as 
any cog-wheel. We call it “scientifie proce- 
dure”; it finds its highest expression in the 
“experimental method.” The steps are these. 
Some thinker devises and validates a method of 
solving experimentally problems of a class or 
type, thus making a contribution to knowledge 
worthy of the highest recognition; then follow 
seores of candidates for the doctor’s degree 
applying the same method to problems of the 
class or type covered by the particular method. 
These are the robots of research. The only 
ability required is the administrative and finan- 
cial ability to enlist cooperation in the collection 
of certain data applicable to the particular tech- 
nique; then, equate groups, give tests according 
to prescribed rules, score by stencil, punch an 
automatic calculating machine, substitute in a 
known formula and write down the answer. In 
so far as original thinking, judgment or disere- 
tion are concerned, they are not only unneces- 
sary, but even ruled out of order by those who 
direct the “study.” The student is reminded 
that he must not inject himself into the study— 
that what he thinks doesn’t matter; his judg- 
ment is not wanted and discretion is treason. 
In increasing numbers there are those who hold 
that this alone is true research and that all 
problems not subject to the experimental 
method, such as history, philosophy and many 
problems in administration, are unworthy of 
admission to the field of research. By way of 
understanding this attitude, one may recall the 
story of the dodo bird who, envious of the color- 
ful peacock’s gorgeous plumage, stuck like 
feathers in his own tail and proceeded to put 
on a parade. These men, envious of the pea- 
cocks of “pure science,” have adorned them- 
selves in the regalia of the clan and now strut 
their stuff like genuine peacocks of science. 

Now there is no serious objection to having 
such peacocks around. They’re good to look 
at and, on occasions, interesting to listen to. 
In fact, justice demands that it be agreed that 
they lay many fertile eggs—make many worthy 
contributions not otherwise obtainable. But 


when they presume, because of their plumage, 
to proclaim exclusive ownership of all that is 
worth while, it is time—high time—to eall for 
an adjudication of claims. Rights of the experi- 
mentalists to exclusive ownership and oceupa- 
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tion of the field of research should, it seems, be 
conditioned upon whether or not their methods 
are of universal application, whether or not all 
problems in education may be reduced to and 
resolved by the experimental technique. Ne one 
will deny that if such be the ease their claim is 
valid and should be sustained by any accredited 
jury—the experimental method is undoubtedly 
the most reliable method. But the facts are that 
only a fraction—a small fraction—of the total 
problems baffling progress in education are sub- 
ject to the experimentalists’ manner of ap- 
proach, and for the most part the ones that are, 
are not the problems of greatest significance. 
The direction of trends, their underlying causes; 
the influence of men and movements; the de- 
mands of the times; the “why” of things as well 
as the “what”; the philosophy, the theory, the 
history, the administration of education afford 
endless problems of infinite variety that can not 
be subjected to the quantitative analysis of 
mechanized techniques. Pertinent to the issue 
it may here be further emphasized that the solu- 
tion—even tentative solution—of such problems 
as these requires the exercise of a more in- 
formed, more fertile intelligence, better judg- 
ment and a keener sense of discrimination than 
do the solutions of the vast majority of prob- 
lems solved by experimentation—the robot in 
action. 

This latter point gives rise to two questions; 
first, whether the old notion that the capacity 
for reflective thinking is essential to the prose- 
eution of research still holds; and second, what 
we are recognizing and rewarding when we con- 
fer the doctor’s degree. To the first we all give 
affirmative vocal accord; to the second, there 
may be a difference of opinion, but considerable 
support could be drawn to the position that the 
degree is conferred in recognition of ability on 
the part of the candidate to think his way 
through, over, under or around intellectual ob- 
stacles that lie between a defined problem and 
its partial, tentative or final solution, rather 
than as a reward for the faithful performance 
of a standardized procedure. 

The openly declared, muttered, mumbled or 
implied claim of exclusive ownership and occu- 
pation of the field of research in education by 
the devout experimentalists is therefore chal- 
lenged on the ground that, with his tools, he can 
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work only a small corner; the problems he can 
solve are not the most significant, and the order 
of intelligence (in most cases) required to solve 
his problem is on a lower plane than that re- 
quired to cope with the problems that lie out- 
side. Therefore, an equitable adjudication of 
claims to the research estate would be, it seems, 
to recognize that there is room—ample room— 
for as many methods of investigation as the 
several types of problems demand, and that each 
is entitled to recognition and reward propor- 
tional to the progress which it makes possible. 


EDUCATION IN ITALY 

THe new educational ideal, in harmony with 
modern thought generally, has certain points in 
common with our own recent evolution in this 
field. Educators both here and there, reacting 
against the theoristic naturalism and positivism 
of the last century, insist on the concrete, on 
attention to the application rather than to the 
abstract principle. They are at one in their 
evaluation of the individual and individuality 
and in their desire to develop will and char- 
acter. Both are impatient with the old type of 
scholarship—mechanical, fragmentary, uncorre- 
lated—and aim at a culture unified, integrated, 
alive, part of the man. Furthermore—and in 
this we find the present reformers in France 
likewise in agreement—both, wishing happiness 
in the schools, provide for freedom. Both, too, 
are aware that the function of the academies is 
not to end education but to initiate it. 

The Italian reform, depending from a na- 
tional ministry of education and being the work 
largely of one man and a philosopher—Giovanni 
Gentile, from whom it is named—rejoices in 
universality of application throughout Italy in 
all schools from elementary through university ; 
it has consistency, is happily free from various 
local fads and fancies that are prone to weaken 
seattered and independent changes. Like all 
present Italian reforms, it is organic. 

Self-realization—physical, mental, spiritual 
—together with the orientation of the self in 
the world, obviously the ideal process and aim 
of education, are now actually its process and 
aim in Italy. 
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It is far from the purpose or intention of 
this article to disparage or discourage the use 
of exact measures under controlled conditions in 
the study of education—the more the better— 
but it seems appropriate at this time to remind 
certain loud barking dogs who have recently 
taken possession of the manger that they are 
not as well equipped by nature to masticate and 
digest the contents of this particular manger as 
are certain more ruminative animals. 


F. W. Harr 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 







Books are not to be learned, but instead to be 
discovered. The function of the teacher no 
longer is to inform the student of facts, but 
first to help him to get born intellectually and 
spiritually, and then to guide and to guard him, 
through his discoveries in books and in experi- 
ence, in the creation of his personal world, the 
only world, with schooling or without, that he 
can ever know. 

And all are under conditions of freedom, since 
freedom is essential to spiritual activity, and 
spiritual activity, or the spirit in action, is Gen- 
tile’s definition of education. No more grinding 
on the part of the teachers or pupils. The 
process is to be a joyous one; his own work, 
discovered and being accomplished, Gentile has 
realized, is man’s joy. Indeed, according to the 
Gentile philosophy, any sense of drudgery is an 
academic sin, since it implies error, lifelessness, 
futility. 

No longer will the university release into a 
strange uncharted waste a graduate who is still 
a child—mayhap even an unborn one!—but 
instead a man, self-controlled, ready, thinking, 
oriented and safely free, into a world already 
familiar, which he is on his way to master. 
Even an artist need hardly fear such a college, 
where freedom is the method and the goal. 

Of course, study in an Italian university, as 
we would expect it to be in a land of artists, 
was always distinguished by a large degree of 
freedom. The result’s the thing with them, not 
the system. 

The foreign student even before the reform 
found life in one of their universities refresh- 
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ingly unmechanieal. Their schools are nearly 
such in the original sense—places of “leisure.” 
The Italians have long realized the futility of 
compulsion, that no one ean be educated who 
doesn’t want to be. When a student has 
reached the age to enter a university he is ex- 
pected to know how to use his leisure to advan- 
tage and to wish to do so without being foreed 
through regulations. Those who do not are not 
coddled. The resulting independence both of 
study and research—natural corollary of char- 
acteristic Italian individualism—automatically 
served even before Gentile to favor ex-ducation. 

In some of the universities in earlier days 
(carefree Naples, for example) the student 
wasn’t required even to enroll. (And after 
all, what has enrolment to do with actual learn- 
ing?) As for elasses, in Italian universities 
generally the student may attend or not, as he 
sees fit. Of course a certain amount of atten- 
dance is taken for granted; and as a matter of 
fact, the classes are crowded. (It might be 
mentioned in passing as a practice having 
obvious advantages that the freshmen regularly 
frequent the same lectures as the more ad- 
vanced.) But if the student feels that he can 
learn more of the subject privately than he can 
listening to the professor’s analysis, he is free 
to do so. In any ease he is able readily to 
obtain the material of the lectures through con- 
sulting the dispense, the complete verbatim re- 
ports published at intervals during the year (a 
custom, preventive of the questionable habit of 
note-taking, that recommends itself for general 
adoption). Courses there are not repeated an- 
nually; each year the professor discusses a 
different subject. Only occasionally the pro- 
fessor advises in personal consultation, and 
then at the initiative of the pupil. 

For the examination—there is one examina- 
tion a year—general personal preparation in 
the entire field is expected in addition to the 
material of the course itself, and furthermore, 
special knowledge, independently gathered, of 
particular aspects of the subject to be selected 
(subject to approval) by the student. 

Dissertation topics as well as the form of 
their presentation are likewise of the student’s 
independent choice. If the student wishes to 
investigate a thesis of whose advisability the 
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professor is not convinced, he is free to earry 
his work to a conclusion, proving, if he is able, 
that he has been justified. 

Grades like examinations come once a year. 
Why indeed more frequently? The time of a 
scholar is presumably too precious to science to 
keep him eternally grading papers (don’t we 
overwork these papers in some of our colleges?) 
and on the basis of them the students, and then 
compiling statistics. The general feeling of the 
teachers who compile them is that some at least 
of our statistics are beside the point. 

The minimizing of grades, examinations and 
papers leaves the professors as well as the stu- 
dents leisure for the main business of school, 
namely, study and reflection. Between the 
tyranny of our methods and schedules and the 
distractions of twentieth century existence in 
America we are allowed too little time simply 
for study. 

One could hardly leave any discussion of 
Italian education without calling attention to 
the living way they teach Latin. Most of us 
elsewhere in the world are still teaching and 
studying Latin as it was taught and studied in 
the Middle Ages. More of the specialists in 
Latin should have some experience with it in 
Italy among the spiritual descendants of the 
Romans to whom it has been a native language 
continuously through Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, historically and sentimentally doubly a 
mother tongue. There they can speak it. The 
literature is almost as current as Italian, even 
the younger students quoting Horace and Vergil 
familiarly. 

But the main thing that we with our German- 
derived analytic methods may learn from the 
Italian mind is synthesis. It is true that the 
Germans are the researchers par excellence ; 
whenever you begin to seek out the facts about 
anything you find soon that you are consulting 
a German. But Italian synthesis and geniality 
must be combined with German thoroughness in 
detail to form the ideal. 

Whatever our field or point of view it seems 
to be always our neighbors who have precisely 
what we need to complete our education. And 
yet to what extent do we draw on one another? 
What do we know about one another? 

In Europe I was asked if my alma mater— 
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famous here for its size—were a large school. 
A university official here returned the compli- 
ment by inquiring whether a certain foreign 
university were new; it was founded before the 
birth of Columbus. 

In all countries to-day we are confronted by 
the same problems regarding the acquiring and 
the imparting of knowledge. Eventually our 
solutions turn out to be parallel. Inde- 
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pendently we arrive at similar conclusions. 
But for the sake of swiftness and completer 
vision, why not definitely combine efforts? 
With so many international leagues, congresses 
and courts, why not organize an annual inter- 
national convention of educators, really repre- 
sentative and alive? Conceivably it might even 
make other leagues for peace unnecessary. 
FREDERICKA BLANKNER 


QUOTATIONS 


YALE-IN-CHINA 

At the annual meeting of Yale-in-China 
which was held on June 15, Mr. Francis 8. 
Hutchins, acting head of the work, gave the ad- 
dress of the evening. He has been connected 
with Yale-in-China for five years, and during 
the past two years has been the representative 
of the trustees in reorganizing the work being 
done in Changsha, Hunan Province. Mr. 
Hutehins briefly sketched the institution which 
has been built up in the eapital city of this Cen- 
tral China province through twenty-five years. 

“Many Yale men,” he said, “have given the 
best part of their lives in developing the insti- 
tution. Although now the American staff is 
small, the work is going on well. Chinese grad- 
uates of the College of Yale-in-China have been 
able to take charge and the various schools have 
an enrolment of approximately 300 students. It 
is most gratifying that although there has been 
military disturbance in this region, resulting in 
a change of government, the work of Yale-in- 
China has not been disturbed, classes and hos- 
pital work going on as usual. 

“The policy of Yale-in-China at present is to 
assist in the educational work of China along 
the lines which the Chinese government itself 
has laid down. The Yali Union Academy, in 
which Yale-in-China is participating, has been 
recognized by the Chinese government and has 
received the commendation of the local educa- 
tional officials. The high quality of the school 
is appreciated and the number of students now 
enrolled is two hundred and twenty. 

“One of the most valuable parts of the work 
of Yale-in-China has been the medical work in- 
stituted by Dr. E. H. Hume, ’97, and Dr. F. C. 
Yen, M.D., 09. Yale-in-China’s representatives 
on the staff of the Hunan Yale Hospital at 


present are Dr. Louise Farnam, M.D., ’20, of 
New Haven; Dr. K. Y. Wang, an able Chinese 
physician who is the superintendent of the 
work, and Miss Jessie Norelius in charge of the 
school of nursing. With them are associated 
ten well-trained physicians and surgeons, twelve 
graduate nurses and more than sixty student 
nurses. That Western medicine has a place in 
China is shown by the fact that much of the hos- 
pital support is received from a grant of the 
provincial government. The daily clinies are 
always crowded in good weather, the average at- 
tendance being in the neighborhood of two hun- 
dred patients. The hospital can accommodate 
approximately one hundred and fifty in-patients 
and the beds are usually filled. 

“The Hsiang-Ya Medical College started by 
Yale-in-China and a semi-official group of Chi- 
nese is now entirely under Chinese control. This 
school like the other teaching divisions closed 
in 1927 but has been reopened with pre-medi- 
cal students in residence. One of the most en- 
couraging facts is the increasing interest of the 
local government in this medical education. 

“The College of Yale-in-China as an inde- 
pendent unit has been discontinued, but Yale- 
in-China is taking an active part in the building 
up of Central China College, being responsible 
for the science teaching. Yale’s senior repre- 
sentative on that faculty is Dr. Paul Kwei, ’17, 
who is at the head of the department of physics. 
This college is well located in Wu-Han (Wu- 
chang and Hankow) and draws its support 
from five organizations which formerly carried 
on five separate institutions. Their union means 
that the contribution to higher education will be 
of greater value and more significance. 

“The foreign staff of the high school at pres- 
ent numbers two, Mr. Hutchins and Mr. B. 
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Kenneth Anthony, ’28. The principal of the 
school is Dr. Pu Hwang, Yali, Ph.D., Columbia, 
29; the dean is Mr. C. C. Lao, a graduate stu- 
dent in New Haven in 1925. It is hoped that 
Mr. Stephen Lei who receives his M.A. degree 
this commencement will return to Changsha to 
assist in the work. The staff will be augmented 
by Mr. Dwight Rugh, M.A., ’30, and his wife. 
In the school of nursing Miss Norelius will be 
assisted by Miss Edith Mitchell. Dr. Louise 
Farnam will continue her work in the hospital 
where she has rendered most exceptionally fine 
service this year.” 

Of the attitude of the Chinese government 
toward the work which is being done by Yale- 
in-China Mr. Hutchins said: 

“This is indicated by the fact that much of 
the medical work is now supported by the Hu- 
nanese government, and the schools have as 
many students as they can take care of. The 
educational officials are frequently helpful. The 
high quality of the work in the past is evident, 
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for the present staff which is carrying on the 
work, maintaining former high standards, is 
largely made up of graduates of Yale-in-China, 
some of whom have been in the United States 
for further study.” 

Newspaper reports indicate that Changsha 
was captured on June 4 by the Kwangsi troops, 
which are among those opposing Nanking. The 
fighting, which has been frequent during the 
past few years, is extremely serious in that it 
hinders the development of the country. How- 
ever, in spite of political instability, a great 
deal of progress has been made. 

“During the past few years the number of 
primary schools has increased remarkably. The 
financial condition of the province has been 
sound, hundreds of miles of roads suitable for 
motor cars have been finished. Most recent re- 
ports by cable from Changsha indicate that the 
change in the military situation has not caused 
danger to life and the work in the various 
schools has not been interrupted.” 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AGE OF SCHOOL ENTRANCE AND SUB- 
SEQUENT SCHOOL RECORD 


In this article a comparison is made of the 
school success and progress of a group of 
sixty-two high-school graduates who entered 
school at six years of age and a corresponding 
group of forty-one who entered at seven. 

The data were obtained through the kindness 
of Superintendent B. B. Cobb by a study of 
the records of all the June and August, 1929, 
graduates of Waco High School who had spent 
their entire scholastic lives in the public schools 
of Waco. The records of 114 children were 
examined. Their ages at the time they entered 
the first grade were as follows: 6 at age five, 
62 at age six, 41 at age seven and 5 at age 
eight. None, so far as the records revealed, 
had attended kindergarten. 

The pupils who entered at six and those who 
entered at seven are compared with reference 
to four criteria: (1) the total time spent in 
the publie schools, (2) grades made in the high 
school, (3) the number of half-units failed in 
the high school and (4) their ages at gradua- 
tion. In order to save space and to avoid tire- 
some repetition those who entered at six are 


called Group A, and those who entered at seven 
are called Group B. 

A comparison of the groups with reference 
to the time required to complete the eleven 
grades of the public schools is shown in 
Table I. 


TABLE I 


ToTaL Time REQUIRED TO FINISH THE ELEVEN 
GRADES* 








Mean Difference 





Sex Group Number yearsto of means 
finish (B-A) 
ae 19 11.25 
ae ae 16 11.50 25 
 —_—— A 43 11.18 
a 25 11.49 31 





* Exactly the same tendencies are shown when 
these computations are made for the elementary 
school and the high school separately. There are 
no reversals of trends. In this and similar tables 
measures of reliability are omitted in the interest 
of simplification and brevity. 


It may be seen from the table that Group A 
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completed the eleven grades in about one fourth 
of a year less than was required for Group B. 
The trend is the same whether boys and girls 
are considered separately or the group is taken 
as a whole. 

In the matter of scholastic success as mea- 
sured by the marks of high-school teachers, the 
data are hard to evaluate. The percentages of 
each group receiving marks of A, B, and C on 
the courses completed are as follows (grades 
below C are failing and do not appear) : 








Percentage 





GroupA Group B 
Receiving A 11.3 14.6 
Receiving B............ 75.8 56.1 
Receiving C lies 12.9 29.3 





The marks in Group B are more scattered 
and appear on the whole to be a bit lower. No 
attempt has been made to weight the marks for 
particular courses or teachers. 

The number of half-units failed in the high 
school is shown in Table II. 











TABLE II 
NUMBER OF HALF-UNITS FAILED IN THE HIGH 
ScHOOL 

Half- Difference 
Sex Group Number units Mean of means 

failed (B-A) 
Boys A 19 37 1.94 
Boys B 16 71 4.44 2.5 
Girls A 43 32 .74 
Girls .. B 25 15 .60 — .144 
Both .. A 62 69 1.113 
Both .. B 41 86 2.09 977 





Here again Group A seems on the whole to 
have been slightly more successful. In the case 
of the girls, however, there is actually a slight 
advantage in favor of those who entered at 
seven. 

A fourth measure of their relative success is 
found in their ages at graduation. These data 
are presented in Table III. 

Apparently the boys who entered at six did 
not quite maintain their initial position, while 
the girls more than maintained theirs. 
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TABLE Ill 


Groups A AND B COMPARED WITH REFERENCE 
To AGES AT GRADUATION 





Mean age Differ- Differ- 
Sex Group Number atgrad- ence ence at 
uation (B-A) entrance 





Boys A 19 17.25 
Boys B 16 17.97 72 73 
Girls A 43 17.25 
Girls B 25 18.35 1.10 71 





Summarizing the evidence up to this point, 
we may say that, on the average, the pupils 
who entered at six, in comparison with those 
who entered at seven, took about a quarter of a 
year less to complete the eleven grades of the 
schools, made marks a little higher in the 
courses completed in the high school, failed 
about one high-school course less per pupil and 
were a little less than a year younger at gradua- 
tion. It is clear then that, so far as these 
measures reveal, the pupils who entered at six 
and continued through the schools were able to 
do the work of the eleven grades quite as well 
as those who entered a year later. Indeed, in 
some of the measures there seems to be a per- 
ceptible advantage in favor of the younger 
pupils." 

A priori, these findings are the exact reverse 
of what one might expect. Given equal oppor- 
tunity, it would seem that the pupils who enter 
the first grade at seven should make better 
marks and faster progress than those who are 
almost a year younger. The reader will 
remember, of course, that our summaries have 
dealt with averages; obviously the statements 
which we have made may not be applied to a 
given individual. 

Various hypotheses have suggested themselves 


1 Product-moment coefficients of correlation be- 
tween age of entrance and certain items already 
discussed are shown below (in finding these coeffi- 
cients the pupils entering at six and at seven were 
classified in half-year groups) : 





Measure of school success r 
Years to finish public school 229 + .06 
Half-units failed in high school » ee a 
Marks earned in high school -.173 + .07 
Age at graduation 51 + .05 
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in explanation of the favorable showing of the 
younger pupils. It may be that the school 
system is simply so inflexible that the older 
child has no adequate opportunity to show the 
superiority he is supposed to possess. Again, 
the elimination of pupils who dropped out of 
school may have favored the younger group. 
Perhaps, too, the older children gave more time 
to extra-curricular activities and thus failed to 
realize their possibilities in terms of academic 
progress. The foregoing possibilities are left 
without further other 
hypotheses, however, we have a little evidence. 

The first is that of summer school attendance. 
It is readily seen that a pupil might gain time 
through summer work. Did the younger pupils 
get ahead in this way? The summer sessions 
attended were as follows: 


discussion. On two 


Boys Girls 
Group _ — 


A B A B 

Average number of summer 
sessions attended 89 1.44 .86 .44 
Differences: B-A 55 —.42 





The results for boys and girls are contradic- 
tory and ean hardly account for the differences 
in the groups as a whole. 

Finally, there is the possibility that the 
pupils who entered at six are a selected group 
from the standpoint of ability and general 
background of training. No intelligence test 
scores were available. In lieu of this informa- 
tion the occupations of the parents were studied. 
To get a statistical measure, particularly from 
the standpoint of ability, the occupations were 
grouped according to intelligence levels and 
values assigned following the methods used by 
Goodenough, Haggerty and others.? The re- 
sults of one such method of approximating 
mental levels are shown in Table IV. 

This rough method shows the older group 
slightly higher than the younger on the basis 
of the intelligence quotients inferred from 

2 See, for example, M. E. Haggerty and Harry B. 
Nash, ‘‘ Mental Capacity of Children and Parental 
Occupations,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
15: 559-572, 1924; Florence L. Goodenough, ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Intelligence of Preschool Children 


to the Occupations of Their Fathers,’’ American 
Journal of Psychology, 40: 284-294, 1928. 
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TABLE IV 


MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS ESTIMATED 
From ParENTAL OccuPpaTions* 





Group Namber —— mea) 
A 62 112.14 
B ' 41 112.88 74 





*In this we have followed Haggerty and Nash, 
computing mean IQ’s for occupational groups 
(parents of high-school children) and then apply- 
ing these means to our Groups A and B. 
parental occupations. Little dependence is to 
be placed on this, however, because of the small 
size of the difference, the crudeness of the 
method and the further fact that some of the 
other estimations of IQ produce a slight dif- 
ference in the other direction. It seems safe 
to say at least that an occupational study gives 
no evidence that the younger group is a 
selected group to an extent sufficient to account 
for its favorable showing in school progress. 

By way of final summary it may be said that 
our study of high-school graduates who began 
the work of the first grade at six and seven, 
respectively, shows that on the average those 
who started at the earlier age did as well as, 
or a little better than, those who started later; 
and that this favorable showing is not explained 
by such possible factors of selection as we have 
been able to measure. 

JAMES KNIGHT 
H. T. MANnveu 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 
WHAT ARE YOU READING? 


Joun Bucnanan, taken from Kansas City 
by the New York Board of Education after a 
country-wide search more than thirty years 
ago for a principal of the newly organized 
DeWitt Clinton High School, never tired of 
praising James Greenwood, superintendent of 
Kansas City schools, for the notable amount 
of professional reading done by the teachers 
in that hustling Western metropolis. Looking 
through my files I find this curious thing about 
Greenwood’s letters. Whatever the subject of 
them there is always a reference to books: 
“Have you seen de Garmo’s latest?”; “What 
book on our business have you found especially 
good?”; “I have just reread my Compayre. I 
never would have realized what a _ treasure- 
house it is if I had not gone through it again.” 
Squire Meserve, who served several years on 
the Kansas City Board of Education, says no 
teacher ever talked with Greenwood on any sub- 
ject without finding the conversation sooner or 
later switched upon the track that led to books 
and earried the inevitable question, “What are 
you reading now?” Condon, in Helena, Provi- 
dence and Cincinnati, used to talk much in this 
manner. Kelly, of Binghamton, does yet. 
Maxwell, New York superintendent, often made 
a book like Stuart Rowe’s “Habit Formation” 
or Arnold Bennett’s “How to Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day” the main theme of his 
annual address to principals. The leading 
schoolman of his generation, William T. Harris, 
was ealled by Judge Draper “the best-read 
American of the day.” There is a persistent 
tradition that the schoolmaster should be a 
reader. Charles Dudley Warner, addressing 
the New York State Teachers’ Association some 
years back, remarked, “The reason teachers are 
so commonplace is that they read commonplace 
books.” What struck me as a remarkable thing 
was that the thousands assembled broke out into 
applause. Of course some publisher’s agent in 
the audience started that handeclapping, and the 
strange tendency of crowds to react to such a 
suggestion is a well-known quality. But the 


fact that we all feel, down deep, that we ought 
to read more tends to make us excuse rather 
than defend the lack of continued professional 
study of the best authorities writing on our 
vocation. 

Yesterday I met again a schoolman I have 
known intimately for many years. He is a 
lovable chap and holds his place largely because 
he is active, industrious and full of tact. He 
read Alexander Bain’s “Education as a Science” 
onee about forty years ago, but nothing pro- 
fessional since. The teachers whom he super- 
vises are about the average. He says that some 
of them keep up with the times by means of the 
new books on mastery-methods, diagnosis, in- 
dividual differences, tests and measurements. 
They don’t get along any better, he says, than 
the good old standby teachers. “Let ’em read 
the new stuff,” he adds. “They like it. I’m for 
it—for them.” He reminds you of Senator 
Hoar when Wendell Phillips died. “Are you 
going to his funeral?” “No, I am not going; 
but I approve of it.” 


Somesopy 18 Reaping More 


I can see traces of apology in my friend’s 
attitude toward professional study. “I couldn’t 
find the time for it,” he says. Correspondence, 
meeting callers, bills, requisitions, conferences 
and the newspapers use up my time. When I 
read I want, like President Wilson and Mr. 
Hoover, a good detective story.” 

Old stuff! Weak! You find similar excuses 
in the Testament. Pythagoras upset them, as 
did Newton, Ben Franklin, Carlyle, Edward 
Everett Hale and a long list of worthies whom 
a common judgment of mankind has put into a 
list of authorities upon the management of time 
and life. 

An increasing number of people in our line 
must be reading solid works or the publishers 
of books on education who are putting out the 
more than a hundred new volumes every year 
and still selling the earlier ones would be 
bankrupt. 
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Your newer teachers do have a speaking ac- 
quaintance with more than a dozen such books. 
The training schools look after that for us. 
Whole states, by means of reading circles, in- 
ject educational yeast into the minds of teachers 
already in service. Superintendents with the 
Greenwood habit promote the growth of a 
broader and more intelligent spirit in their 
schools. The managers, supervisors and head 
men who do not read are the hard-working 
heathen to whom persuasive and efficient mis- 
sionary service should be devoted. 

It is easy for the administrator to persuade 
himself that he is properly a business man and 
not a scholar. His controllers are members of 
the school board. If any such trustee keeps up 
with the progress of education, let him be 
exalted. We tried in Chicago interpolating 
every fortnight into meetings of the board of 
education ten-minute summaries on important 
educational practices, expounded, sometimes 
demonstrated with children, by principals of 
schools. The chief orator of the board in- 
veighed against it as “wasting the time of this 
bored.” The principals declined to have their 
children and themselves unwelcome guests, and 
the task of putting education into a session of 
an education board died. Contact with board 
members and with much of the triviality that 
consumes a superintendent’s time makes it 
especially necessary that he renew his educa- 
tional supply by getting refreshment from the 
best reservoirs. Henry Ford will have all 
grades of his workers live in the country 
removed from the smoke and gas. 

The “business-man” excuse does not stand 
analysis. The best business man keeps abreast 
of the literature of his vocation. Augustus 
Buek, president of the American Lithograph 
Company, himself takes, with the whole staff, a 
course in efficiency methods in the use of time. 

The reason reading gets crowded out of some 
schoolmen’s lives is that their sense of values 
is not exercised. The remedy, proposed from 
the earliest times and as perfectly logical as 
ever, is to make and abide by a program. How 
much high-class professional reading do you 
think you should take a day? You over- 
estimate. Cut it down to fifteen minutes. This 
amounts to an hour and three quarters a week. 
For better satisfaction make it two hours. This 
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weekly obligation is much less in danger of dis- 
appointment and discouragement than the daily 
promise, for what you miss on Monday you 
may make up before the week is gone. It is 
fatal to make pages the basis of self-obligation 
instead of minutes. What we want is profits, 
not the length of the balance sheet. You spend 
more than fifteen minutes a day already on 
your newspaper, but such reading is pastime or 
kill time. The reading you need to stiffen your 
mind is work, research, accumulating your 
treasure. Every day I want to add something 
to my store of best things. Mr. Rich is col- 
lecting rare coins; Mr. Wealthy, pictures. I 
haven’t the price of those, but I can gather 
what mankind regards as jewels, those which 
distinguished persons have made and such 
thoughts as my poorer self can create. Let us 
then have the fountain pen and the 3x5 slips. 
Every stationer now sells the little books of 
good paper, ruled or blank, with the perfora- 
tions that permit of neat detachment. They 
lure on toward an orderly procedure. In a few 
days you have a pack of worth-while ideas. 
More and more of your own get recorded and 
this makes them better and produces a healthy 
desire to think more and to save more. The 
neat filing boxes and alphabetical separating 
cards in the show window get a new purchaser. 
You find that the minutes you used to waste 
waiting for people or sitting in the cars are 
elements of wealth. You take your note-book 
and some pocket volume with you everywhere. 
You find you are living the intellectual life. It 
brings a new and deep satisfaction. You 
become interested to know how others have 
done this. 


A BOOK THAT EVERYBODY WANTS 
TO READ 

How many books there are upon it: the old 
standby of your grandfather’s day, ‘“Todd’s 
Students Manual,” later ones like Samuel 
Smiles’s volumes, James Freeman Clarke’s 
“Self Culture,” Edward Everett Hale’s “How 
to Live,” Philip Gilbert Hammerton’s “Intel- 
lectual Life,” William Harthole Lecky’s “Map 
of Life,” Luther Halsey Gulick’s “The Strenu- 
ous Life,” “The Efficient Life,” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson’s “Conduct of Life,” a score of others 
by insufficiently prepared authors either pad- 
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ding out some freakish method of their own or 
playing the market to make money out of the 
always existent human desire to make a more 
efficient use of time. The preachy element in 
many of them, such as I do not seem free of in 
these counsels of my own, sometimes overshad- 
ows the usable, specific directions that a busy 
man needs. There is enough of practical 
method in Ernest Dimnet’s fresh little book’ to 
suggest why it had to have six editions during 
the first four months of its life and is still 
going strong. If you have read it these remarks 
will renew your pleasure. 

The author confesses to a dozen books before 
this one: studies of persons and movements, of 
French grammar, of the teaching of Latin and 
of the tendencies of English literature. Boston 
invited him to give a course of lectures upon 
whether France gained anything from the war. 
Williams College Institute of Polities had him 
in a course upon the national problems of the 
times. His work and reputation incline you to 
expect him to say well what is worth while. 
The expectation is more than realized. The 
reading of his latest book means a rejuvenation 
of your hope, self-confidence and resolution. It 
is full of charm and not without thrills. If 
you are one of the authentics who mark as they 
read you will load your pencil case with sev- 
eral leads before you finish. This is the road 
you travel: thinking dependent on images; the 
astounding prevalence of the inferiority com- 
plex; its devastating paralysis of effort; its 
antidotes; every normal person a born thinker; 
the superiority of children; their deterioration 
under the influence of society and its educa- 
tional methods; the damage done by American 
schools, by French; the stupidity of present 
ways of living; the means of correcting it; the 
way to read; the treatment for newspapers; 
exterior solitude; concentration; making time; 
getting on the higher plane; writing as a help 
to thought; preserving one’s thoughts; creation, 
and self-perfection. 


A Goop Oxtp Spur To EXxceLLence 
You will surmise that what I just said about 
the schoolman’s reading was suggested by the 


1Ernest Dimnet, ‘‘The Art of Thinking.’’ 
Simon and Schuster, 37 West 57th Street, New 
York. 216 pp. $2.50. 
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Abbé Dimnet’s book. If all your guesses could 
be as near the truth you could make a fortune 
in speculation. His book has the stimulating 
power of starting your impulse to use what he 
says. It is one of those writings which should 
be dipped into for small drafts just before one 
goes to work. If you have to prepare an ad- 
dress for the Parent-Teachers Association you 
might well say, “I'll first read my marked 
passage on ‘writing’ in Abbé Dimnet’s book.” 

The greatest exterior aids to the power of 
thinking are the grand books. What are the 
ones you think attract you? Job, Homer, 
Vergil, Plutarch, Shakespeare, Moliére, Emer- 
son? Draw up a pretty good-sized list. Dip 
into each author’s work long enough to find out 
whether it gives you satisfaction. In a few 
months you will know what the books of the 
world are that give you the greatest honest-to- 
goodness enjoyment. These twenty or thirty 
volumes, not President Eliot’s five-foot shelf, 
should be your library. Study them, that is, 
read and think. That is, criticize. The word 
means judge. Read and study only what inter- 
ests you. Working with a sense of ease and 
freedom, continues this counselor, is the fun- 
damental condition of a healthy mental opera- 
tion. You will not study in this way long 
before discovering that there is more and deeper 
pleasure in this than in the lazy following of 
lines of words. 

Has it occurred to you that Abbé Dimnet’s 
“higher and deeper pleasure” to which he so 
often confidently refers will help cure the de- 
bility into which the high-school and college 
grades of American education are said by so 
many writers to have fallen? You and I went 
to the university with some sort of an appetite 
for this. Thousands of boys and girls, perhaps 
a majority, go to high school with a similar 
desire, but I never knew in my long life more 
than two educational institutions where the 
management made this idea of the joy of work 
paramount. Joseph Estabrook, principal of 
our State Normal School in Ypsilanti, radiated 
enthusiasm for study—said it is the exercise 
that satisfies the soul. His classes thrilled with 
enthusiasm. Antioch College seemed to me pos- 
sessed of this atmosphere. None of my pro- 
fessors bothered with expressing any such idea. 
To-day the fiddle-faddle of dances, games, 
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dramaties, overfeeds the pleasure appetite. The 
real joy of study is neglected. That is how it 
seems to John Tildsley and me. Now comes 
Ernest Dimnet and confirms us in this view. 
It is the trivial, he says, that is wasting Ameri- 
ean life. If you exclude books that you forget 
in two or three months you will be surprised 
how few are left. They are the masterpieces. 
Whence the idea that they are boresome? Our 
education is responsible. There is a rule that 
never fails to give a man supreme satisfaction 
and a superior personality. It is, “Don’t read 
good books; read the best.” To stuff the mind, 
as in newspaper reading, with things of no 
lasting interest is to debilitate it. You feel you 
must read newspapers? Hurry, skip, mark, 
clip, label, sort, classify, index and file. Re- 
cording and arranging what we know and may 
want to use, what our own thoughts are, put 
us on the pleasant high road to knowledge. 

Thinking means concentration. Perhaps you 
lack this power. Maybe you are not master of 
your mind. Devote three days or three whole 
hours to it. It pays. Thinking is work. It is 
strange that everybody knows when he consid- 
ers it that work is of itself one of the most 
enjoyable things in the world, yet a consider- 
able propaganda to the contrary influences 
many people. Depreciation of work by labor 
leaders tends to destroy one’s natural attach- 
ment to his occupation. Some cities have teach- 
ers organizations in which members aspire to 
notoriety by spreading the idea that hard work 
is something teachers ought to complain of. It 
isn’t overwork that breaks us down so much 
as it is wreng mental states. Resentment at our 
lack of money is absurd. Wealth is injurious 
to the worker, for it stops him from creating. 

I have found, says the Abbé, that when the 
mind seems indisposed to activity the cure is 
not tennis or violent bodily activity or reading. 
Complete immobility or a peaceful smoke or 
ten minutes at the open window or a solitary 
stroll under the trees or, sometimes, a cup of 
tea does the trick. 

He has a good tip in his chat about wasting 
time. “When you read your letters underline 
with your red pencil what you want especially 
to answer. Then when you come to replying 
you needn’t read the whole thing over.” 
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Many times he comes back to concentration, 
the inner solitude, the ability to think in un- 
toward situations. Napoleon had it. Daudet, 
Newton, President Harper and Thomas Edison 
show it. You can get it. Your mind is full of 
images. You can hold your thought upon the 
ones you need. Concentration is more a habit 
than a gift. 

Again he reverts to self-made records and 
files. The French are prone to these. Alex 
Small says it holds them back. You think so 
when you buy a spool of thread or wait for 
your bill in a restaurant while elaborate records 
are written out. The Abbé advises you to keep, 
for private reading, classified notes of your 
blunders and successes. Franklin found it valu- 
able, Pythagoras and Solomon, also. If you 
try writing, says the author, pros and cons on 
big themes—immortality, God, morals, love, aim 
of life, death—you will expand and strengthen 
your mind. Your management of education 
would be profited by taking the ready-made 
objectives which the committees on resolutions 
hand you and subjecting them to your own 
thought. What is the valence of the old favo- 
rite, “profitable use of leisure’? To what 
degree does “citizenship in a democracy” get 
any specific training in the system you super- 
vise? See how many specific approaches to it, 
how many failures of touching it, you can write 
on your cards. This makes you a concentrated 
thinker. 

There are happy touches of Rousseauism 
in its later Dewey-Rugg-progressive-education 
aspects in Dimnet’s discourse. Children are 
more disposed toward thinking before the 
formalism of school has spoiled them. The 
thinker is himself—different from all other 
persons. Sir John Gorst thought our school 
system is developing a race of new Chinese, all 
thinking alike. The only people he found in 
America generally doing their own thinking 
were Quakers, Scottish Americans (Hooray!) 
and children. Plato, quoted by the Abbé, said 
young people are nearer to ideas than old men 
are. Our book gives sample lessons by which 
real thinking may be secured from pupils; 
forty-five minutes devoted to silent meditation 
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on a task, it being known that ten minutes will 
be devoted to such consultation of the book and 
to such writing of the conclusion as the problem 
warrants. What a good teacher gets his class 
to do in the efficient discussion of a problem 
you should require your mind, taking different 
view-points, to do for you. No singer or player 
can maintain his talent without practice. You 
are like them. Mind mastery comes by exercise 
and fades away from lack of it. But it pays. 
The consciousness of power is concomitant with 
the practice and is pure delight. 

This is a book for the common man. We 
know, of course, it says, that there are the phe- 
nomenal memories, the lightning calculators, 
the flashing wits. To give up because they are 
so far ahead is to harbor the fantasm of the 
inferiority complex. Ideas in our minds are of 
the same stuff as those of genius. They can 
be multiplied and strengthened. There is no 
dignified philosophy of life other than that we 
must become abler than we are. There are two 
large maxims at the root of growth: Be your- 
self; find yourself. There are two important 
obstacles to be overcome: Pretense and diffi- 
dence. Courage, brother, the big idea is pos- 
sible. Just as we can select better company 
and avoid worse, cleaner restaurants and shun 
dirtier, pleasanter streets and keep off uglier 
ones, so can we dismiss inferior thoughts and 
enjoy higher ones. The art of thinking is being 
one’s self. 

To expand, to rise, to draw nearer to perfec- 
tion is not the abandonment of good times. 
Some of our religious teachers have given too 
much of the idea that to be somber is to be 
good. Christ was a cheerful out-of-door 
preacher attending wedding feasts and healing 
the sick. Religion need be no foe to joy. The 
perverted idea of the New England church 
schoolmasters that what is most disagreeable is 
most educative gets no sympathy in the Abbé’s 
book. Nor do the pap-educators who think the 
true way is to make everything easy. The 
essence of his gospel is that the growth of one’s 
ability brings the greatest happiness; it comes 
through work. The right kind of work is not 
easy but interesting and is the most enjoyable 
pursuit known to man. 

How use this personal gain for the general 
good? How make school produce what the 
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Abbé says it doesn’t? Consult the doctor of 
education. 

THE REMEDIES OF A DOCTOR OF 

EDUCATION 

How many sick school systems there are now 
in this republic no extant statistics disclose. 
The New York Times and the Chicago Tribune 
have recent intimations of serious distempers 
educational in their cities. In both, the schools 
are said to be afflicted with septicemia politico- 
sis. There is an editorial accord that the Chi- 
cago schools have for forty years been impaired 
by subjection to mayor and city council. New 
York newspapers report with approval the 
assertion of those inside and outside the system 
that city polities has infected the schools with 
dry rot. The money loss through pupil failures 
alone mounts into the hundreds of thousands 
yearly. 

Our day has seen the rise of diagnosticians to 
tell what are the diseases of sick schools and 
the remedies indicated. Teachers College, New 
York, the school department of almost every 
university and some of the foundations will 
furnish expert symptomatologists to examine 
an invalid organization. No more in education 
than in medicine, however, can the doctors make 
you take the medicine. New York has had 
within the memory of man two sweeping sur- 
veys with decidedly meager after effects. The 
recommendations of the last appraisal were 
kept on ice five years and now appear in print 
in such unsatisfactory form that the chairman 
of the board of the United Parents’ Association 
calls it an insult to the taxpayer. Chicago had 
the Griffenhagen expert report but after a few 
months could not find it. Earlier, when the 
survey appetite was getting active in educa- 
tional cireles one clever Chicago superintendent 
forestalled any troublesome appraisal by organ- 
izing the teachers into a school investigation 
commission with the happy result that every- 
thing was found to be tip-top. 

There is a more intelligent course than wait- 
ing until a school system is getting groggy on 
its legs. Government does not wait until a 
ship or a bank gives cause for suspicion. What 
the express locomotive will do is known before 
she leaves the yards. Edward Filene’s progres- 
sive article in the January Survey-Graphic 
describes the organization of medicine for 
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health looking toward similar efficiency. Heal- 
ing is not what we are so much interested in 
as keeping well. I want to know how to get 
and to maintain productive vigor in the educa- 
tional organization of which I am in charge. 
With this intent, I, with hundreds of other 
schoolmasters, attend the meetings of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association. I hear the ex- 
perts read scientific papers; I listen to the 
exchange of experiences in the round-table con- 
ferences; I ask experienced men loafing in the 
hotel lobbies what they did when they were in 
fixes similar to mine. 

None of which is enough to keep education 
whole and sweet. All the experiments show 
that the celerity with which ideas fade from 
the mind is so swift and sure as to be one of 
the saddest facts of our sad lives. Whoever 
devised the plan of daily prayers and weekly 
revival of a sense of duty was, although he may 
not have known it, a psychologist of no mean 
grade. If I were health officer of American 
education I should require you to refresh your 
system at short periods by consultation with a 
doctor of pedagogy. I could select one for 
you. Who? Ellwood Cubberley. 

What do I know about him? Twenty-three 
years ago James Russell, then dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia, was telling us New York 
gropers after the true light that he had a 
young lecturer worth hearing. A number of 
us formed a Cubberley Club and found that the 
Hoosier schoolmaster, not yet forty, who had 
before his thirtieth year been superintendent 
of a large city school system and president of 
a university, knew what our puzzling problems 
were and how to give what seemed to us advice 
we could follow in solving them. Ellwood 
Cubberley, whose every book has long been 
essential in the smallest professional library of 
the schoolman, has written a history of educa- 
tion as brilliant as the great work of France’s 
educational torch-bearer, Compayre. Cubber- 
ley’s source-book of readings in education is a 
masterpiece of research, selection and arrange- 
ment. His courses in Stanford University have 
for thirty years been of the sort to draw teach- 
ers from all over the world. Fourteen years 
ago the Houghton, Mifflin Company brought out 
his notable book subtitled “A statement of the 
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fundamental principles underlying the organi- 
zation and administration of publie education.” 
No single book since the classic days of the 
Barnard reports and those of Horace Mann has 
had so high a potency in cleaning and strength- 
ening the service of the schools. It was a stiff- 
ening book. Before it there was timidity in 
writers on the theme, due partly to the fact 
that they were superintendents who had to have 
bread and butter. A schoolman must have his 
board. There was in the books on management 
such a nice balancing of arguments that the 
presentation of educational direction was a 
good deal of a pussy-foot adventure. Cubber- 
ley pushed aside this trifling and maintained 
that the prime and inevitable agent to make 
education what it is assumed to be is the super- 
intendent of schools. No other public servant 
in the whole country, take the case day in and 
day out, has more need of knowing his job 
and doing it. On this same theme, bringing his 
presentation fourteen years farther along, back- 
ing up his declarations by opinions of repre- 
sentative thinkers and practical workers, Dr. 
Cubberley now puts out “Public School Admin- 
istration” in its third edition, revised and 
enlarged.? It is practically a new book, almost 
completely remade. The topics and questions 
at the ends of the chapters, the reading lists 
and recommendations show the main purpose of 
making a text-book for classes in administra- 
tion. My suggestion is that you get it for your 
own daily needs and give yourself, a little at a 
time and at frequent intervals, tonie doses of 
Cubberley. 

Why? Because it is a specific correction of 
educational faults, some of them so serious and 
so common as to be cancerous. Here is an 
author disdainful of luring young men into a 
profession in which they can respectably live 
maintaining things as they are. He puts 
Charlie Bardeen’s “Teaching as a Business” at 
the head of a list of recommended reading. 
You know that Bardeen’s book paints us as 
about the weakest, sorriest, most contemptible 
bipeds in the world. Cubberley’s word por- 
traits of us are drawn with an honest pen. 
There we are in his gallery: the mail-opening 

2 Ellwood P. Cubberley, ‘‘ Public School Admin- 


istration.’’ Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
710 pp. $2.40. 
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superintendent, the busy and bothered one, the 
master of blanks, the one who can’t see the 
schools on account of the buildings, the “whole- 
thing” superintendent who does everybody’s 
job, while those hired to do the work twiddle 
their thumbs, the fence mender, the popularity 
chap, the joiner, the board’s errand boy. Oh, 
this Cubberley knows us! One is almost afraid 
he, too, has tried these different réles. How 
else could he, with such intimacy, write his 
pages on “dangerous pitfalls”? Copy extracts 
from him on what the superintendent may be 
and sometimes is. Paste it in your hat. Get a 
respectable thrill from what has been done for 
our nation by superintendents. Here comes a 
ease in point, of schools in conflict and contest 
to the ends of their lives against tremendous 
obstacles and by sacrifice of much that men 
hold dear. Nowhere does Cubberley sound like 
a sentimental exhorter. Everywhere “he has 
the goods.” His concept of what education is 
able to do for a town, a state, the nation, the 
world is based upon a fuiness of fact and a 
reduction to first principles as convincing as 
it is amazing. 

For instance, there is his presentation of 
state and eity functions, advantages and de- 
fects, the messing of school affairs by board 
members, by city officials, by reformers, the 
evils of appointed boards, of board committees, 
the tenure and promotion of teachers, training 
in service, the main question and answer—what 
are my schools producing as compared with 
what they did and with progressive schools? 
You ean find out, you can show. You can tell 
the people in terms of established standards 
what beneficial abilities the persons sent to 
school have acquired. If you will apply to the 
service what means are now known and ap- 
proved to appraise the results of teaching you 
ean ehange yourself from a politician and a 
shouter to a professional master who knows 
and knows that he knows. 

What hinders? Poor organization. The grip 
of a patronage-dispensing system upon the 
supervised. The plundering of the schools is 
not like plundering the funds of other city 
departments. Theft of the people’s money 
raises the tax rate a little. In time if it gets 
too bad, the crime is investigated by a grand 
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jury. There is a temporary house-cleaning. 
But if school moneys are grafted, if favorites 
are appointed and maintained, the penalty is 
not only a higher tax rate but a lowering of 
moral tone and a degradation of teachers and 
children which poison and retard civic health 
for a generation to come. The ordinary mayor, 
politician, lawyer or man in the street does not 
see this. He can scarcely be made to appre- 
ciate it. But the real student of education, con- 
tinues Dr. Cubberley, knows from the sad 
experience of cities in general the evil of con- 
nections between the city government and the 
schools. 

To call this book a complete prescription for 
the effective organization and running of a 
school system would not be far from the truth. 
Educational utopias have been described before. 
But for an author to make his scheme out of 
features that are in successful operation, some 
here and some there, is to create a Utopia that 
ean be achieved. This is the sort of compilation 
Dr. Cubberley has made and enlivened with con- 
crete illustration and fortified by appeal to 
accepted principles. When an author has per- 
fected a masterpiece like this, the real work is 
just begun. What Cubberley starts you and I 
and the other Americans have to finish. A 
description of diseases and a list of cures is 
not enough. Somebody has to say to the sick 
man spitting infection, “Here, you have diph- 
theria. Take the serum.” Our doctor here says 
city systems generally are afflicted with the 
malignant bacteria which he describes. What 
we need is to supply to the citizens, to the par- 
ticular towns, short, pointed, substantiated 
statements of what ails their school organiza- 
tions and how the permanent cure may be ad- 
ministered. Take a standard book like Cub- 
berley’s. Compare the city system with that 
here summarized. Ettinger could do this for 
New York; Chadsey, for Chicago, Engleman 
for Terre Haute, West for Baltimore, Corson 
for Newark, Finegan for Pennsylvania, some 
one for almost every sizable town in the coun- 
try. If you are on intimate terms with some 
one like John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who has 
applied modern science to the hookworm, thank 
him for it and then show him that there is no 
more important civie service in the world just 
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now than reducing the waste and validifying 
the work of the most expensive of all the public 
services—schools. Give him a copy of Cub- 
berley’s book and tell him to endow a founda- 
tion for Cubberleyfying school systems. If you 
and he have minds capable of putting a rational 
scheme into practice you will shine in history 
as the originators of a movement so full of 
sense that the future will wonder why this was 
so late in being begun. Of course the healing 
of education will come in time, but what are 
you for if not to accelerate the gains in your 
own profession? 


SIX REASONS WHY PUBLIC PRAISE IS 
AWARDED TWELVE WORKERS 

PerMIT me, without revising any praise of 
the seven previous year books of the National 
Education Association’s Department of Super- 
intendence, to characterize the last volume* as 
unsurpassed as a piece of cooperative workman- 
ship by any manual prepared by any profes- 
sional organization of teachers up to the 
present time. With a directness in refreshing 
contrast to balanced and timid comparisons of 
what education might aim at—the type of 
presentation too commonly prevalent in the 
publications that learned societies abroad en- 
dorse—this volume starts with the sturdy 
declaration that the chief need of the public 
schools is teachers who are awake to present 
social needs and who have a workable under- 
standing of child psychology and of how chil- 
dren learn. 

Some means should be devised by which the 
great public which owns and pays for the 
schools should express to the producers of this 
volume some suitable acknowledgment. 

We, the people, cite you: 

Albert Cook, superintendent of the schools 
of Maryland 

Fred Ayer, a professor of educational ad- 
ministration in the University of Texas 

Frank Ballou, the superintendent of the 
schools of the national capital 

Arvil Barr, educational professor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Leo Brueckner, serving similarly in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

8‘**The Superintendent Surveys Supervision.’’ 


Eighth Year Book, Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Washington, D.C. 471 pp. $2.00. 
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William Burton, holding a like place in the 
University of Chicago 

Zenos Scott, directing the schools of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 

Jewell Simpson, a colleague of Albert Cook, 
aforesaid 

Charles Spain, Detroit progressive 

George Strayer, educational researcher and 
repairer, Columbia University 

To you, and to James M. Gwinn who named 
you, and to Margaret Alltucker Norton and 
Sherwood Shankland, who did wheelwork in 
accordance with your needs, we all give appro- 
bation, praise, gratitude; 

Because you reduced a vague and misty idea 
to these plain points: What is the preponderat- 
ing need of public education? Who is the 
chief one to supply it? What does supplying 
it mean? How necessary is it? What are its 
functions? How is it organized? What are 
the duties of its officers? How shall they be 
trained? How shall they secure better teaching 
by the rank and file? What are the evidences 
of the values of supervision? How shall they 
be measured? 

Because you bade the three thousand members 
of the department examine your plan to eriti- 
cize and add thereto; 

Because you sorted and codified the answers; 

Because you have given the multitudinous 
details an orderly and logical arrangement pro- 
posing a scientific direction of teaching, depart- 
ing from static tradition but vitalized by the 
spirit of experiment and discovery; 

Because you have rejected academic freedom 
as a license to waste the lives of children and 
have condemned control other than that essen- 
tial for following the best of known procedures; 

Because you have declared that this, the best 
complete plan of work you know how to make, 
should be made better, year by year by work- 
ers in the field. 

The thanks and praise of us laymen, citizens, 
Americans, could searcely be too much for the 
work these schoolmen have done. It has a re- 
markably wide application to all parts of the 
publie-school system, rural and urban. Its 
analyses of the activities of supervisory and 
directive officers are printed in such outstand- 
ing form, its comparisons of what is with what 
the accepted authorities say can and ought to 
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be are so clear, its lines of action are so plain, 
that not only can a school superintendent use 
it as a personal guide, but by putting a copy 
of it into the office of each school he can save a 
great deal of correspondence and bulletin 
making by designating from time to time por- 
tions to be discussed at the next meeting of 
principals, supervisors and superintendent. 

You note, in the work of these public ser- 
vants, their reliance on a newer and more 
probable psychology; will you hear a few 
words from one of its promoters? 


PSYCHOLOGY IN HARNESS 
Wuat do you think of this? 


The aim of education is to change the individual. 
Whether we are thinking of the education of the 
child or the adult we are always thinking of effect- 
ing some change in his reactions. Whatever be 
the instruments employed—school, church, news- 
paper, library, club—in every case we expect some 
change in the reaction of the individual as a result 
of their use. In every case our objective is change. 
We may wish to teach a child to modify his reac- 
tions to 2x3 from saying 5 or 3 or from laughing 
or from turning away or from saying, ‘‘I don’t 
know,’’ and to get the reaction of saying 6. We 
may wish to modify the reaction of a citizen on 
election day from an outing, or from thinking 
that it does not matter, to the reaction of voting. 
If we achieve the desired modifications we have 
been successful. 

The objectives in education are not the outcome 
of psychology. Objectives are determined by the 
social philosophy of the age, by the actual needs 
and wishes of a community or group. But psy- 
chology ean give very decided help in attaining 
aims. Psychology is a study of the behavior in 
response to any and to every kind of situation 
that life presents. The starting point of education 
is the individual. The good craftsman knows the 
material on which he works. Educational psychol- 
ogy is a study of the individual in response to 
educational situations. 


I tried that passage on a young friend of 
mine thirteen years old and am convinced that, 
after I told him what is meant by reactions, he 
understood the whole paragraph. I did it be- 
cause it struck me that Rudolf Pintner, in 
beginning his latest book,‘ an introduction to 


*Rudolf Pintner, ‘‘ Educational Psychology.’’ 
me Holt and Company, New York. 378 pp. 
2.50. 
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educational psychology, was about as clear and 
simple as the most popular of popular-science 
writers can be. His introduction is definition, 
outline and a promise of what we teachers still 
hope for in our professional books, namely, 
something “practical,” matter we can use. 

Walking into the field thus advertised we are 
not disappointed; our author guides with 
brillianey through his first undertaking, the 
explication of original tendencies and their 
estimation by modern systems of measurement. 
Present-day psychology breaks away from arm- 
chair musings and demands to be given the 
essentials of a science: quantitative estimation. 
It is mere idleness to say that personality is 
mysterious, indefinable, evasive. These were the 
claims in the last century when Maxwell, 
Blewett and the leaders of the National Educa- 
tion Association were ridiculing Rice for pro- 
posing to estimate teaching by tests of children 
before and after receiving instruction. “Above 
all and beyond all,” chanted the school orators, 
“is the personality of the teacher—intangible, 
immeasurable, unfathomable, inexplicable, un- 
testable.” “Piffle,” says Dr. Pintner. If per- 
sonality is worth talking about it must mean 
something. If we speak of the personality of 
a teacher or of any one else what other can we 
mean than the traits, characteristics or qualities 
that are exhibited in him? Certainly his per- 
sonality is a catalogue of all the different reae- 
tions he shows to all the different situations 
that confront him. Accordingly, as is the man- 
ner of men of science, our professor proceeds 
to an analysis of personality for more effective 
study and understanding. He introduces us to 
inventories, tests, experiments, measurements 
and appraisals. Since we are all possessed of 
the appetite of the Roman bard who found 
nothing human to be uninteresting, since the 
belief of Queen Anne’s poet as to the proper 
study of mankind is in our blood, too, we find 
Dr. Pintner’s exposition of instincts, function- 
ing of tendencies, measurement of traits, 
results and uses of intelligence tests and the 
question of heredity decidedly edifying. His 
moderation in appraisal of Freudian proposals, 
investigations of wrong-doing and crime, and 
of determining one’s future on the basis of 
mental examinations begets confidence in his 
balanced judgment. 
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You are now about half through the book. 
You should therefore have rendered yourself 
more able intelligently to conceive what your 
boy ought to become; you have been supplied 
with the latest means of determining what he is. 
The latter half of our book is concerned with 
that most fascinating of all human undertak- 
ings: producing the desired changes. That 
human nature does change, that it can be 
changed, is at once the most commonplace and 
at the same time the most significant and im- 
portant fact in the whole world. To deny it 
is, of course, a favorite smoke-screen of oppo- 
nents of laws they dislike. Denial rings in the 
clamor of antipacifists and in the explanation 
of lazy educators as to why they are so wooden. 
After a warm and persuasive enlargement of 
this fundamental justification for schools and 
churches, Professor Pintner marches through 
the laws of learning, distress, satisfaction and 
the common basis of improvement. The kinds 
and the influence of progress graphs are dem- 
onstrated. The psychology of mastering arith- 
metic, reading and the other subjects is here, 
and the learning that is made to persist, the 


types of tests which enable the teacher to 
determine what each child should do next. In 
this part of the book we meet our old friend 


of the last century, “mental discipline.” Does 
Latin help a boy to anything other than the 
routine gymnastics he performs in the Latin 
classes? Is training transferred? Our author 
gives to the theory the courtesy due to a respect- 
able old age and then examines the results of 
actual tests. The Boston examination in 1845 
could not find respectable transfer from the 
rules of grammar to the use of words. Dr. 
Pintner’s extended discussion of the various 
experiments seeking to measure transfer main- 
tains a keen interest through many pages. No 
one has by tests been able to find appreciable 
influence of the study of formal grammar upon 
correct use of English or ability to reason. 
God knows why it remains in the curriculum 
while the schoolmasters excuse the omission of 
civic teaching on the ground that there isn’t 
time. The study of Latin certainly does not 
help very much in studying Spanish, in English 
vocabulary and spelling. The tests show that 
it is not the studies but the intelligences of the 
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pupils that are responsible for differences in 
abilities after studying Latin on the one hand 
and bookkeeping on the other. So with the 
transfer in moral values. Care and accuracy 
trained in geometry do not influence the student 
mind in other than geometry. The teaching of 
good citizenship in school can not be expected 
adequately to come out.of faithful performance 
of algebra, biology, Latin or football. 

When you come to think of it, this is 
appalling doctrine. The gospel of general dis- 
cipline secured ascendency in 1650. The psy- 
chology of faculties rested upon the same un- 
proved assertions. The backbone of high-school 
and college courses is this same creed. Without 
it the congeries of Latin teachers calling them- 
selves “The Classical Investigation” is left 
afloat with a few fragments of wreck. These 
testers whom Pintner quotes are as damaging 
as the statisticians who counted the number of 
dry days and of wet ones after prayers for 
rain. Meantime a few more books like Brigg’s 
“Great Investment” and Prosser and Allen’s 
“Have We Kept the Faith?” will question the 
honesty of taking pay for furnishing food that 
doesn’t nourish. The rising costs of high 
schools and state colleges will solidify an anti- 
public-school movement and we all will seurry 
to buy Pintner’s book or any treatise that, like 
his, is based upon scientific actualities. I should 
say that the big service rendered by Dr. Pintner 
is that he has taken psychology out of the dim 
religious murk of an old temple, dressed her in 
working clothes and sent her out to help the 
laborers who are attempting the most important 
service known to man. 

In this educational house are many mansions. 
May I show you into one of the newer ones? 


CAN’T LEAVE THE TOPSYS TO GROW 
ALONE 

OnE big discovery of our time, insists Paul 
Klapper, the editor of the Appleton Series in 
Special Methods, is the unprecedented signifi- 
cance of the first five years of life. Bird Bald- 
win, the Blantons, Forest, Gesell, Hill, Howes, 
Beach, Johnson, Lyford, McMillan, Meek, Dum- 
mer, Arlitt, Watson, Baker, Fenton, Cleveland, 
Graves, Holt, Lucas, O’Shea, Palmer, Stern, 
Waddle, Garrison, Gray, Staples, Murray, 
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Smith, Bridges, are names found in most edu- 
cational libraries now, in the section appertain- 
ing to very young children, whereas, when I 
began getting my working collection of books, 
Perez was the only author of note I found in 
this field. A demand has arisen for the selection 
of the practical results of the many studies 
into a handbook to guide the workers in the 
infant schools. Josephine Foster and Marion 
Mattson, both of the child-welfare department 
of the University of Minnesota, come forward 
with a manual’ for intending teachers, for those 
already at work and for mothers and fathers. 
Their aim is to present systematically the phys- 
ical and mental conditions and needs of early 
childhood, to show what the best environment is 
for children too young for the public schools 
and to help the teacher manage the experiences, 
plays, stories, pets and expeditions found ad- 
vantageous to children of from two to six years 
of age. They describe the types of nursery 


schools, their value to research, to teacher train- 
ing and to inexperienced parents. The staff, 
the building, grounds and equipment, the daily 
program, the habits to be trained, the food, the 
sleep, the clothes, the records, the relation to 


the home, the transfer to the kindergarten, are 
assembled in excellent arrangement and treated 
in accordance with the results of wide study 
and scientific experiment. We may now profit- 
ably go further into this field. 


THE GENTLE ART OF PARENTHOOD 
ACCORDING TO THE INSTITUTES 


In this manner, Marion Faegre, professor of 
parental education, with John Anderson, diree- 
tor of child welfare, both of the University of 
Minnesota, began their new book :* 


Jo ah implored the Lord to save Nineveh be- 
cause in it were more than a hundred and twenty 
thousand young children. From that day to this 
solitary great minds, from Plato to Locke, have 
realized the importance of childhood, but it has 
remained for the twentieth century to create a 
wide-spread interest in the preschool child. Scien- 
tifie study and various events have opened our eyes 


5 Josephine Foster and Marion Mattson, ‘‘ Nur- 
sery School Procedure.’’ D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 220 pp. $2.25. 

®Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson, 
**Child Care and Training.’’ University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis. 274 pp. $2.00. 
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to the tremendous significance of early childhood. 
In America half of the men examined show phys- 
ical defects. In 6 per cent. they are so serious as 
to render the persons examined unfit to enter the 
army. 


This catches your interest. The two authors 
will hold it all the way through their book. It 
enumerates familiar annoyances by children and 
shows how moderate intelligence may dispel 
them. The child fidgets at meals. Why? He 
is sitting on a chair that doesn’t fit him. It is 
so high that his feet dangle in the air and so 
low that his arms are below the level of the 
table. Belittling a child’s fears is ineffective in 
ridding him of them. He will conceal them. 
They will rankle within. They will beset his 
dreams and make him cry out in his sleep. 
Your own fears are absorbed by your children. 
The mother who wants brave sons and daugh- 
ters must cure her own cowardice. 

Who are the bright people that give us this 
book? They have in their own dispositions a 
good combination of experience, study and com- 
mon sense. Mrs. Faegre is the mother of three 
boys. Dr. Anderson has five children. The 
extension of their university work into parents’ 
classes in various localities, even so far away 
as in John Beveridge’s public-school system in 
Omaha, seems to me one of the prime patriotic 
services of to-day. The book discusses birth, 
heredity and environment, individuality, growth, 
how healthy characteristics are secured, feeding, 
diseases, immunity, mental growth, learning, 
habit, emotions good and not so good, fear, 
jealousy, affection, anger, sleep, discipline, pun- 
ishments, sex instruction, lying, imagination, 
play, helping, books and reading. 

I find it vibrating with interesting matter. 
Gesell’s table of accomplishments at various 
periods in a grandchild’s growth is alone 
enough to make all us old fellows buy the book. 
The new importance put here on early success 
and on the paralyzing effect of failure should 
open the eyes of the fault-finding parent or 
teacher. “The result of an act should be satis- 
factory to the child—although not necessarily 
to the adult—if learning is to result. Only 
when some measure of success is attained does 
the child have the feeling of satisfaction. To 
point out a child’s mistakes rather than his sue- 











— — 
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cesses is to set up in his mind an unpleasant 
association with the desired act.” 

Hooray! Here are psychologists approving 
a policy which a group of us teaching in the 
Washington Irving High School twenty-nine 
years ago blundered into, impelled only by 
resentment against current methods. Seven of 
us printed a brochure, “Success in School,” and 
were hammered for it by the faculty of the 
great Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. Eleanor 
Nightingale developed the policy of “Catch ’em 
doing right and commend ’em.” Lois Meek has 
worked out the amazing responsibility of little 
and avoidable failures in early attempts result- 
ing in the puzzling retardation of formerly 
progressing children. It is time to get rid of 
the now popular slogan, “We learn to do by 
doing.” Its attendant train of “busy work” 
has loaded too many of us with the habit of 
pottering. We don’t learn worth-while things 
by mere doing. We do learn to do by succeed- 
ing. Hughes Mearns taught his wonderful 
English composition classes by finding excel- 
lences in his children’s work and marking it, 
not by specializing in checking errors. 

The Faegre-Anderson remarks on fear are 
good medicine, not only for those who deal 
with children, but for many grown-ups in whose 
subconscious there remain dreads from long ago 
never scientifically cured. “One of the quickest 
ways to dispel a fear is to associate with the 
thing of which we are afraid some strongly 
pleasant stimulus.” In the university I had a 
Great Stone Face professor of history whose 
main delight was frightening me into failure 
when reciting. His study assignments got from 
me twice as much preparation as any other 
lesson but inevitably he paralyzed my memory. 
He specialized on the French Revolution. I 
found much happiness in picturing his grim 
head dropping from the guillotine into a bas- 
ket. When called upon, I found I could keep 
possession of my faculties by expecting to see 
Old Daty’s frame laid out under the French 
chopper. This was forty-seven years before 
these gentle Minnesotans put this discovery of 
mine into scientifie form. You should ponder 
on their diseussion of constructive discipline. 
It is redolent of kindly sympathy with the poor 
little dears who have to endure our illogical 
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family jurisprudence or imprudence. Our 
authors list five approved punishments for chil- 
dren and omit prohibition to leave a room or 
the house or the yard. This alone is enough to 
make me love these estimable advisers. Keep- 
ing-in had great vogue when I was a boy. My 
mother was generous in the matter of punish- 
ment but gave me the choice of confinement or 
a licking. I preferred the good old strap to 
other known correctives, even any of the other 
four commended in this book. There was noth- 
ing stingy in mother’s doses of “remedy No. 5.” 
But to be kissed immediately after the pre- 
scription was a regular part of the ceremony. 
I feel proud to be descended from one whose 
methods have found their way into the treatise 
of eminent authorities. 

The questions in this book are addressed to 
parents. Some of the queries arouse your mind 
to ask, “Why didn’t I think of this before?” 
Taking it all in all it is a natural impulse for 
a mother reader to wish that her son had been 
one of Mrs. Faegre’s three boys and for you 
to regret that your daughters missed the advan- 
tages of Anderson’s girls. 

You are requested next to look into a notable 
work in this field by an organization of fine 
women. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN’S AID TO THE 
SCHOOLS 


THE remarkable increase of intelligent ques- 
tioning by parents results in a series of very 
practical outlines by Dr. Lois Meek, that gen- 
tlewoman whose study of the influence of suc- 
cess and failure upon young children has often 
been mentioned in these pages. Dr. Meek’s 
work in Teachers College, Columbia, and as 
educational secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, has the persistent 
quality of putting principles to work. The 
books’ here deseribed are outlines for study 
groups organized all over America by the 
association. They promote preliminary reading 


7 Lois Hayden Meek, ‘‘Interests of Young Chil- 
dren,’’ 39 pp., 15¢.; ‘‘How Children Build 
Habits,’’ 90 pp., 35¢.; ‘‘Schools and Children,’’ 
80 pp., 25c.; ‘‘Characteristics of Adolescence,’’ 
47 pp., 15e. Published by the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 1634 Eye St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C 
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by the parents before each class meeting for 
the discussion of a particular topic. To avoid 
the somnolent effect of the traditional “insti- 
tute,” each member of the study group is 
charged with preparing definite questions be- 
fore the meeting. Here, then, you have lists 
of books to read, most of them in the traveling 
libraries of the association. Here you have 
child-training blocked out in lessons: play, 
toys, constructive employment, dolls, heredity, 
environment, behavior, learning, habits, sleep, 
food, elimination, emotions, sex, affections, 
hygiene, individuality, tests, handicaps, excep- 
tional children, problems, discipline, school 
machinery, citizens’ improvement of educa- 
tional service and of the kinds of teachers and 
of better pay and tenure, changing to adoles- 
cence, clubs, gangs, boy-and-girl relations, 
rebellion, friendships, vocational interests, emo- 
tional adjustments, religious culture and par- 
ents’ obligations. 

These outlines are remarkable for the com- 
pleteness with which they cover the ideas that 
have come to be regarded as essentials to the 
good rearing of children. The books are 
stimulating; they can not be used without set- 
ting up a serious thinking such as was impos- 
sible twenty years ago. They encourage the 
systematic observation and record of child 
development at home. Their promise of facili- 
tating and furthering the work of teachers in 
school is so important that it is well worth the 
effort of those in educational systems to aid the 
establishment of association groups of parents 
served by the schools. 

If you please, here follows more along the 
same line. 


PUTTING CHILD-SCIENCE INTO PLAIN 
FORM 

Proressor Srranc, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, experienced difficulty in 
finding books to recommend to those who asked 
for works in simple language on child study 
and guidance. So she writes one* intended for 
those students and parents who are not special- 
ists in psyehology. I am one of those aimed at. 
I am pleased that the author has sensed so well 

*Ruth Strang, ‘‘An Introduction to Child 


Study.’’ The Macmillan Company, New York. 
550 pp. $2.75. 
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what I want to know and the order in which I 
wish it arranged. The usual style of arranging 
child facts under topies, as memory, fears, etc., 
has its advantages, no doubt, but Dr. Strang 
starts her essay with the baby at birth and gives 
us a book free of the difficulty of searching 
through the chapters for something applying 
directly to the age of the grandchild in which 
I am especially interested. The doctor’s chap- 
ters on heredity comfort me for the care I have 
taken of my health and relieve me from over- 
worry lest the neglects in my training of chil- 
dren may be perpetuated in their babes. With 
a decidedly lively and illustrative style, nicely 
balanced between humor and well-founded seri- 
ousness, our widely informed lady takes us 
through the first two years of babyhood with 
special problems, daily schedules and fascinat- 
ing facets. Years three to five are grouped for 
learning how to help the child to speak, to play, 
to avoid being a nuisance, to reason and judge, 
to get the right sort of a social beginning, to 
have well-coordinated emotions and to be a joy 
to the school teacher when the great day shall 
arrive. I must say that the author’s treatment 
of this preschool period is so well done that 
it would pay a school system to organize classes 
of parents to be taught this portion of the 
book. The next three parts, studies of child- 
hood from the kindergarten through the high 
school, are brilliant expositions of the human 
material which all our modern doctrine tells us 
is more important for teachers to know than 
are the facts of the studies we try to teach. 
How children learn this and that, what the good 
teacher’s part in it is, how the tests promote 
growth, what the purposes of the different 
school subjects are, how public commendation 
affects a child as compared with personal ap- 
preciation, sex instruction, the changing effects 
of punishments as a child grows older and 
seores of every-day and of unusual problems 
that concern youth are presented with a sym- 
pathy and confidence that make the book satis- 
fying indeed. 

I give you more in the same department by 
a delightful philosopher. 

THE CHARM OF CHILDHOOD. SCI- 

ENCE AND SENSE 

THERE is a common notion that only the 

author and the proofreader bother with the 
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preface to a book. If you miss Edgar James 
Swift’s foreword to his “Psychology of Child- 
hood”® you lose a good deal. It is a lively 
reprimand for the tendency of believing too 
fully the things that are partly true. Take, 
for example, that excuse for the lazy and in- 
different, the curve of the distribution of 
ability. If they had had it in my school days, 
the teachers who didn’t like me and Ed Thomp- 
son could have put us at the left-hand end of 
the curve, Harvey Howard and Arba Van Val- 
kenburg at the right end, and could have 
humped the rest of the class in the middle. 
Then good-night to our promotion, unless luck- 


ily they shoved us up to be rid of us. In this 


sprightly preface, which is a promise of keen 


enjoyment coming in the body of the book, 
Professor Swift picks out enough exceptions to 
the general rule applied to average children so 
that he establishes the comforting fact that the 
unlucky youngsters who are put a-straddle of 
the lower sweep of the curve may seem to be- 
long there only because of some removable im- 
pediment in their mental and moral gait. Bet- 
ter shatter, says he, the curve of distribution of 
ability so far as your own pupils are concerned 
and assume the much more satisfactory hope 
that everybody from the first day out is a prob- 
able promotee. Thus are doctors trained to re- 
gard all their patients; shepherds, their whole 
flock; clergymen, every sinner in this progres- 
sive world. 

Don’t you remember Edgar Swift’s “Mind 
in the Making,” twenty years ago? In a suave, 
gentlemanly manner he punctured the most 
beautiful of our educational gas-bags with his 
famous list of eminent men who had been, by 
teachers, officially declared failures. Buckeye- 
born, exposed to the atmosphere of Phillips 
Andover and Amherst, of Leipzig and Berlin, 
he selected Clark University and Stanley Hall 
for helping him learn how to turn preaching 
Washington University, St. 

his workshop for twenty- 


into practice. 
Louis, has_ been 
seven years, whence, in addition to guest- 
teaching in various summer sessions, East and 
West, he has sent out young teachers and 
superintendents full of the healthy “show-me” 

® Edgar James Swift, ‘‘Psychology of Child- 
hood.’’ D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
431 pp. $2.25. 
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spirit of Missouri. If you have his “Mind in 
the Making,” “Youth and the Race,” “Learn- 
ing by Doing,” “Psychology and the Day’s 
Work,” “Business Power and Psychology” and 
“Psychology of Youth” and if you keep read- 
ing them you needn’t fear the scathe the un- 
regenerate “business man” would put upon us, 
the charge of being altogether academic and im- 
practical. 

This latest book 
Swift strokes at the heart of the problem as 
“Children enter school 


vibrates with the same 
you might 
throbbing with excitement for the new experi- 
ence. Why does the 
ardor seep away until pedagogical stimulants 
must be applied to arouse the semblance of 
interest? As a matter of fact the children are 
not concerned with the adult offerings of the 


expect. 


Soon enthusiasm wanes. 


Now, not fifteen years ahead, is what 
interests them. If any thought is given to the 
future it is a fleeting and painful pang that 
sometime they may be as old and as uninterest- 
ing as their teachers.” This isn’t rudeness. 
It’s Kenneth Graham and Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Emerson and Dewey and Lois Moss- 
man, Harold Rugg and Hughes Mearns. This 
present keen student of childhood no sooner 
shows the dulness and danger of the common 
road than he directs us to the better one. The 
book is 99 per cent. constructive. The pre- 
school age, the child’s début, the suppression of 
children’s asking, initiative, spontaneity, psy- 
chology of play, morals, social duties, person- 
ality, fear, boy psychology, girls’ minds, in- 
stincts, emotions, adolescence, discipline, habits, 
nervousness, language, imagination, psychoa- 
nalysis, measuring, the backward, the superior, 
are covered specifically by a teacher who has 
kept his youth sound and eager. He will not 
give you, on the jump, vague words as fixation, 
sublimation and the unconscious mind. His 
stories, facts, quotations, plain demonstrations 
of the evils of banking too heavily upon intelli- 
gence quotients, his emphasis on common sense 
even in the realm of science, his whole attitude 
toward children, life and teaching give you a 
confidence in your best powers and are anti- 
dotes to disappointment. Recipe: for keeping 
fit, fifteen minutes every morning of Swift's 
Safe Specific. 
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